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“Tops” for Aniline Finishes 


The finishing of leathers of all types is being given closer 
scrutiny than for the past eight years. Demands are particularly 
exacting in the matter of aniline finishes. The ideal aniline finish 


requires of a dyestuff 


1—Complete solubility 

2—Ability to remain in solution for long periods 
3—Excellent levelling and covering power 
4—Clarity and brightness when glazed or plated 


The ideal browns for aniline finishes are 
Sella Acid Browns G, B and R 
Acid Leather Brown G BL 
Acid Leather Dark Browns G and R 


A trial lot of any or all of these browns for aniline finishes will 


be convincing. 
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LEVEL-DYEING COLORS 


of excellent solubility and stability 


DERMA COLORS are specially prepared up without the undesirable effects 
for chrome leather by the Sandoz often encountered with ordinary dyes. 
Leather Color Development Labora- For finishing operations, the Extra 
tory. They have unusually good solu- Concentrated types maintain viscosity 
bility and excellent stability against and remain clear even after prolonged 
changes in pH. The shade can be built aging. 


Sandee thinks ahead with leather Sy 
SANDOTZ | «2: cer cee 


PATERSON, PHILADELPHIA, PROVIDENCE, 
CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61-63 Van Dam Strect. New York 13, N.Y 
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BROWN MF—A Copper Shade 
BROWN FN—A Dark Neutral Shade 
OLIVE BROWN G—An Olive Drab Shade 





The CALCOFAST* BROWNS offer greater light fast- 
ness and more level dyeing of leathers than is possible 
with ordinary dyes. They are outstanding in their 
ability to maintain level dyeing qualities at very low 
percentages, in the presence of syntans, for the produc- 


tion of pastel shades. 


While the most important use for CALCOFAST 
BROWNS its on cither chrome or chrome retan leathers, 
they are also effective on straight vegetable tannages. 
When used on grain leather, there is a slight penetra- 
tion; with suedes the penetration is complete. The 
CALCOFAST BROWNS are applied by methods or- 
dinarily used in the application of acid dyes. 


*Trademark 


Calco 


AMERICAN Granamid LOM PANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


New York « Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia « Charlotte + Providence 


Leather goods courtesy Rogers Peet 
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Leather Takes To The Road 


T has been only recently, after 

several hundred years of virtually 

taking their product's consumer 
acceptance for granted, that the tan- 
ners have recognized that even a long 
established product has to be con- 
tinuously merchandised. The impact 
of postwar synthetics or leather sub- 
stitutes with a persuasive story to 
tell—and a story that has been effec- 
tively well told—brought the tanners 
sharply out of their lull of over-con- 
fidence. A 35-40 percent loss in the 
sole leather business was the first 


shock. And now the determined, 


drive of synthetics to invade the lu- 
crative upper leather field—a drive 
that is already making appreciable 
headway—is number two of a one- 
two wallop combination that has 
rocked the long-reigning champion. 
It is well known that a handful of 
synthetics or non-leather producers 
aiming at the shoe field has been 
spending anywhere from eight to 
twenty times more in promotional 
outlays than all tanners combined. 
Though perhaps most tanners believe 
that they should lay out at least 
equivalent amounts to counteract the 
gains of non-leather competitive 
products, to date there has been little 
success in raising the required funds 
to do the job thoroughly for one 
year, much less over a longer range. 
\s a result. there has been a grim 
resignation on the part of some—the 
attitude. “We'll have to do the best 
we can with what little we've got.” 
Money is not the answer. At least 
not the whole answer. The leather 
industry. by use of imagination, in- 
genuity, initiative and energy, can 
wage a powerful, effective and long- 
range promotional program that costs 
next to nothing in terms of money. 
There are scores, even hundreds. 
of commercial products made out of 
leather: shoes, handbags. luggage. 
personal leather goods, belting and 
other industrial leather products. up- 
holstery, waistbelts, etc... ete. Now. 
let’s assume that the industry, perhaps 
through the Tanners Council. obtains 
a complete variety of sample items in 
each of these fields. The entire col- 
lection would be something akin to 
a “leather museum,” let us say. Each 
separate leather item would be classi- 
fied into its own field—luggage, up- 
holstery, footwear, industrial leath- 
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ers, personal leather goods, handbags, 
sporting goods, ete. 

Now. we put this “leather museum” 
on a national exhibition tour, city to 
city. In each city the major depart- 
ment store is first contacted. The 
idea that is “sold” to the merchandis- 
ing or advertising manager is that in 
a given week, each of the store's 
large display windows will carry a 
distinctive display of leather articles: 
one window devoted to shoes, an- 
other to luggage, another to leather 
upholstery, another to — personal 
leather goods, another to leather 
sporting goods, ete. 

These individual window displays 
are to center upon one main theme: 
dramatizing leather. For example. if 
the article is made of kid leather, 
then the major steps of kid leather 
from the goat’s country of origin, to 
the unfinished skin, to the finished 
leather and into the finished manu- 
factured product are shown in a 
simple but effective display. The 
same would be done with all types of 
leathers. dramatizing their develop- 
ment from the animal to the end 
product. 

Such a display should stop traffic 
in every city where it was exhibited. 
It would have several arresting as- 
sets: it would be educational: it 
would be unique; it would be dra- 
matic: it would deal with consumer 
items. and hence would be consumer- 
appealing. 

We would see leather instantly 
come to life in the public eye. for no 
longer would it be merely an age-old 
product so long taken for granted 
that it has lost some of its personality. 
its animated drama, its romance. The 
consumer would suddenly see leathet 
in a new light. 

The department store would be 
delighted to offer its windows to these 
separate leather displays. Does it 
not sell practically every one of these 
items in the store? If the displays 
attract shoppers, then shoppers might 
well be converted into buyers. That's 
the basic purpose of all window dis- 
plays. Thus, these displays would 
serve two important purposes: enter- 
tainingly educate the consumer about 
the leather in leather products: con- 
vert a preference into an actual pur- 


( hase. 








But the displays would not be con- 
fined to the one department store in 
the city, Specialty stores would also 
be approached. For instance, the 
leading sporting goods store would 
vive its windows over to a spec ial 
display of leather sporting goods 
presented in the same dramatic and 
educational manner as in the depart- 
ment store. The leading luggage 
shop. shoe store, handbag shop, fur- 
niture store— each would give over 
their windows—all in the same week 

to a special leather display of goods 
applying to their business. This co- 
ordinated city-wide display could be 
effectively promoted as “Leather 
Week” in each city. 

Preceding the “entrance” of the 
leather exhibition into a city would 
he some effective press agentry. 
Photos and news stories would pre- 
cede the exhibit to publicize its com- 
ing. Then when the exhibit week 
(longer in larger cities) arrived. the 
exhibits with their dramatized stories 
would make excellent news and fea- 
ture copy for newspapers. The show 
could be tied in with promotional 
efforts of the Chamber of Commerce. 
retailers’ and = merchants’ organiza- 
tions, ete. Coordinated — publicity 
could give the whole show a terrific 
wallop in terms of creating custome: 
interest which would later be econ- 
verted into actual sales, 

There are enough cities of 50,000 

r LO0.000° population and over to 
carry this travelling leather exhibi- 
tion on for many years. And it seems 
certain that there will be many re- 
quests for a return visit. One thing 
is certain: by the time the leather ex- 
hibition left the city, the entire popu- 
lace would be talking and thinking 
leather—the initial steps to specifying 
leather in their future purchases. 

How much would it cost to conduct 
this national tour vear in and out? 
Very. very little. Tt is quite possible 
that the stores might be willing io 
help defray freight or display ar- 
Moreover, hee duse 
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rangement costs, 
the displays would be standardized 
in layout and props. setting them up 
could be swift and inexpensive. 

Whatever the cost, it would be 
negligible measured against the enor- 
mous merchandising value contained 
in the effort and the idea. [tis prac- 
tical, simple, uncostly, potentially 
effective. educational. appealing. 

This idea is equivalent to a dy- 
namic leather salesman on a constant 
selling tour of America. Leather has 
to be perpetually merchandised. We 
can take heed of Confucius’ wise 
words: “Salesman who cover seat in- 
stead of territory, ends up on bot- 
tom, 
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Give your shoes a good break with UNITED FINISHES 


I, takes flexible upper leather finishes to keep shoes 

looking salable after “try-ons” at the fitting stool. 
Finishes that break well and are durable can be blended by United 
Finishing Specialists ... experienced men who can first 
analyze leathers, then assist your finishing department in 

producing the desired results. 

As many manufacturers have discovered, it pays to call upon 
such a specialist because you can have confidence in his 
recommendations. It pays in other ways, too, for often the 
United Finishing Specialist can show you a method or a material 
that will make possible substantial savings in finishing. To 


find out in your case, just call the nearest United branch office. 
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FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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Choice of Jan. 1 as “target date” for change-over 
from British Govt.'s bulk-buying and allocation of hides to 
buying by tanners on prewar basis leaves multitude of un- 
answered questions. Board of Trade’s edict applies to “main 
categories of imported hides.” Nothing said about kips and 
other skins. 

Govt. reported to have three-four months hide sup- 
ply on hand. These will be taken over by tanners on alloca- 








Controls on domestic hide buying to continue 
another six months. Finished leather price controls to go, 
too—not official yet. Tanners asked to hold price ceiling 
at 10% above present level until April. 

Govt. will attempt to keep shoe prices down as long 
as possible, let tanners and shoe manufacturers fare as best 
they can under present ceiling. This policy means they must 
absorb most of rising material costs brought on by devalua- 
tion. Shoe manufacturers will raise fuss, argue that with 
leather prices free, shoe prices should be left alone to find 
own level. 


tion basis. 





e e 
Pattern on pensions developing along two main 
lines, say Washington labor relations experts, first is for 
individual companies to refuse model plans such as adopted 





by Ford and Bethlehem; insist instead upon “tailor made” 


pension plans fitted to local situations. On other hand, 
unions drifting toward “mobile pension” scheme. Latter 
allows “job floaters” to transfer pension rights from employer 


to employer, much as done under Social Security. 
e ° 


Substantial increase in Argentine hide and que- 
bracho exports to U. S. looks probable within next few 
months. An Argentine commerce official, Dr. Antonio 
Cafiero, Financial Attache of Argentine Embassy, told Tan- 
ners Council Meeting in Chicago that in next few months 
Argentine-U. S. hide and quebracho extract trade will 
“recover its former importance” and may again reach annual 
hide sales of $30 millions. Cafiero frankly admitted Argen- 
tina's dire need of U. S. dollars, implied that hide and 


quebracho prices would be adjusted to attract U. S. sales. 
& o 


Significant note of growing concern of tanners 
about synthetics: At the Tanners Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
8 of 11 speakers discussed subject of “substitutes” in brief 
or detail during talks. Speakers represented gloves, luggage, 
shoes, personal leather goods, industrial leathers and other 
leather-consuming fields. Tanners, also. At Hide Assn. 
convention, too. Much open discussion about synthetics. 
One observant tanner rang the bell with this comment: 


“Now, if all this talk were translated into action . . .” 
e e 


Industry-wide cash dividends on listed common 
stocks running ahead of last year. New York Stock Ex- 
change reports nine-months total near $2.8 million, 8.2% 
more than 1948. With last quarter usually time for best 
dividends, looks like 1949 will top 1948. 

Picture not as bright as it appears. Four industries 
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—automobiles, steel, chemicals and utilities—accounted for 
78% of gain. Automobiles and steel alone has 42%. 
Leather industry one of 10 to show decline in payments. In 
first nine months, 10 companies paid approximately $15,360,- 
000 in dividends, 0.8% less than $15,489,000 paid by 
10 firms in corresponding period last year. 


General crackdown on Communists by national 
CIO rapidly spreading to locals. Affiliate unions will follow 
national lead, adopt constitutional amendment barring Com- 
mies from holding office. 

Irving Potash, IFLWU vice president, slated to be 
one of first to experience “heave-ho.” Potash one of 11 
Commie leaders convicted in New York. New York State 
CIO executive board has called special meeting No. 16, will 
pen through amendment, expel Potash from board member- 
ship. 











Credits to Israel for purchase of hides, skins, leather, 
shoemaking supplies now being considered by Import-Export 
Bank of Washington. Could open new market to some U. S. 
exporters. With new shoe plant in Jerusalem due for com- 
pletion next April, Israel will need steady supply of materials. 
Planned capacity at 2000 pairs daily—men's, women’s and 
children’s shoes. Sponsorship of factory by U. S. interests, 
including General Shoe Corp., indicates Israel will look here 
for supplies. 








Several large jewelry retailers reported stocking up 





on luggage. With business again falling off in main jewelry 


lines, jewelers hoping to offset holiday losses by boom in 
luggage sales. Many others said to be building up luggage 
departments on long-range hope luggage excises will be cut 
next Spring. Should mean good news for luggage manu- 
facturers. 

° ° 


Miscellany: From 175,000 to 200,000 women em- 
ployed in leather and leather products manufacturing field, 
according to latest survey by Women’s Bureau of Labor 
Dept. Survey estimated four million women factory-workers 
employed in U. S. during 1947... . Aug. imports of hides 
and skins reached 7,359,000 pieces worth about $7,044,000, 
gain of two million pieces and $400,000 value over Aug., 
1948. For period Jan.-Aug., imports totaled 46,013,000 
pieces worth $47,755,000 as compared to 55,971,000 pieces 
valued at $84,426,000 in same period 1948... . Of eight 
billion spent annually for clothes by American women, 
$1,780,000,000 goes for shoes. Dresses run second with 
$1,721,000,000. . . . Declining British shoe exports—down 
to 712,956 pairs in Sept. from 926,640 pairs a year ago— 
prompt Boot Manufacturers’ Federation to set up London 
export office. Export Corp. considering American office with 
sales manager. 




















CALGON DATA 
for the 


Edition = 


NOW READY 





e 
( calgon, inc. 
This new and enlarged edition of the bul- 
letin, “Calgon Data for the Leather Chem- 
ist,” is crammed full of technical informa- 
tion on the ways in which Calgon is helping 
tanners to produce better leather in less 








time, and on other Calgon* applications in 
the leather industry. 

May we send you a copy? Just fill out 
and mail the coupon below. No obligation, 


Catcon, INC. 
of course. 


HacaAn BvuILDING 
*Calgon is the registered tr mar c PITTSBURGH 30, Pa. 
glassy phosphate products 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of “Calgon Data for the 
= ) j 
cal on inc Leather Chemist.” 
« oe 


HAGAN BLDG. PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


COMPANY 
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BY SPRAY 


..these olip Lasting (i 


Cements Apply Easily 
Adhere Better!” 


Users tell us that they look for dependability 


above all other features in cements for slip last- 


ing .. . and that is what they obtain with these 





job-tested adhesives! When new or special 
cementing problems arise, ask the United man 3 Favorite Latex Type Cements 

to demonstrate the cements available for that for Sock Linings, Platforms, and Covers 
Operation so that you can select the particular ¢ Be Be Tex 860 — Applied three ways. Heavy 
i : é f viscosity. Strong bond. Good drying time without 
cement which will best suit your production heat or can be force dried. Overnight tack 


conditions. Be Be Tex 861 — A recent addition. Heavy vis- 


cosity Good drying time without 


heat — can be force dried and remains extremely 
Be Be Bond tc overnight 


Be Be Tex 819 — Medium heavy. Strong bond. 
Be Be lex Cements Dries fast. Overnight tack except when force dried. 


Products of B B Chemical Co. 
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Schnitzer Fears Czech Shoe Imports 
May Threaten U.S. Market 


Competition may become 
serious in women’s §slip- 
lasted and cemented types 
retailing around $3. 

Julius G. Schnitzer, Chief of the 
Textile and Leather Division, Dept. 
of Commerce, declared in a state- 
ment to LEATHER AND SHOEs that 
“neither the government nor the 
shoe and leather industry can prevent 
importation of shoes from Czechoslo- 
vakia until it can be proved that the 
shoes are being ‘dumped’ on our 
market and are sold below their 
original cost, or that these imports 
are causing real injury or damage 
to our own industry.” 

Confirmed reports have come 
through that the first large-scale ship- 
ments and sales of Czech shoes to the 
U. S. since 1939 are being made by 
a large New York importing firm. 
It is reported that the first lot of 
50.000 pairs has been sold out. 
among the buyers being one of the 
largest women’s retail shoe chains in 
the country. 

Bulk of these shoes to date consist 
of slip-lasted and cemented construc- 
tions, made to retail for around $3. 
They have been delivered in New 
York, duty-paid, at about $1.20 for 
slip-lasted types. and about $1.45 for 
cemented types. 

Said Schnitzer. “Steps of protest 
can not be taken against these im- 
ports unless it can be demonstrated 
that they represent an appreciable 
threat to our own industry. On first 
glance a mere 50,000 pairs would ap- 
pear to make little dent in our over- 
all annual output of 450,000,000 
pairs. But when placed against out- 
put by comparable type and price 
lines, then the ‘threat’ becomes far 
more substantial. These shoes would 
not be competing with the U, S. shoe 
industry. but, more strictly, with all 
U. S. women’s shoes of slip-lasted 
and cemented types retailing around 
three dollars. Thus narrowed down, 
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the competition might become quite 
serious, particularly if imports of 
such Czech shoes are appreciably en- 
larged.” 

When asked how he thought Amer- 
ican consumers might react to sale 
of such shoes produced in Communist 
Czechoslovakia and sold here, Schnit- 
zer replied, “That is yet to be actually 
tested. One thing is sure: such foot- 
wear will have to be plainly marked 
with a stamp showing their country 
of origin. From there on it’s up to 
the consumer.” 

Schnitzer brought out one highly 
significant point: “American shoe 
and leather manufacturers are not 
opposed to fair competition from im- 
ported products. Our consistent an- 
nual imports of shoes from Bally 
Shoes in Switzerland illustrates this. 
These shoes, a fine product in the 
very high-priced field, have had no 
protest levied against them by U. S. 
manufacturers. If the protest is made 
against the Czech shoes it will be on 
the basis of unfair competition. For 
instance. the claim that slave labor 
is being used: or that the product 
is being sold at below cost to earn 
desperately wanted dollars. However. 
this would probably be difficult to 
prove. as exact Czech production. 
cost and wage figures would be hard 
to obtain.” 

Schnitzer said he believed that if 
Czech shoe imports mounted, and 
protest was to be prepared against 
them by U.S. producers, such pro- 
tests would likely get fastest action 
through the U.S. Tariff Commission 
and the State Department. 

The first large-scale invasion of 
Czech shoes into the U. S. was in 
1929, when the fabulous Thomas 
Bat’a flooded America with cheap 
footwear which sold in leading U. S. 
department and retail stores for 30 
and 40 percent below comparable 
U. S. footwear. There were no im- 
port duties on such shoes then. In 


1930, U. S. shoe manufacturers suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a tariff wall 
against such imports. 

In 1932, after Thomas Bat’a was 
killed in a plane accident, his brother 
Jan again launched an import drive 
into America. Plans to open a Bat’a 
factory in Maryland fell through. 
But the canny Bat’as found an open- 
ing in the tariff wall, began large- 
scale imports of unfinished shoes in- 
to the U. S. These were finished in 
U. S. factories owned and operated 
by U. S. shoe manufacturers. 

American shoe labor unions pro- 
tested, refused to work on such shoes. 
But the shoes continued to be made. 
retailing here from $1.69 to $2.39. 

Though the tariff imposed in 1930 
(an increase from 20 to 30 percent) 
temporarily succeeded in cutting 
down Czech shoe imports here, 
Bat’as picked up great momentum by 
the mid-Thirties. In 1936 he im- 
ported 2,054,499 pairs of leather- 
soled shoes into the U. S., as com- 
pared with U. S. shoe exports to all 
countries of only 1,587,000 pairs, or 
a half million fewer than the Czech 
imports. In 1937 this amounted to 
2,500,000 pairs. 

It was argued strongly by the U. S. 
delegation that this total import fig- 
ure was only a fraction of one per- 
cent of total U. S. production, and 
hence was negligible. But in that 
year, a published and much-circu- 
lated study by LEATHER AND SHOES 
disclosed that the U. S. was produc- 
ing 25,000,000 pairs annually of the 
type and price line of shoe the Czechs 
were importing, and hence the Bat’a 
imports represented 10 percent of the 
shoes produced in the U. S. market. 

After persistent effort the U. S. 
shoe industry managed to have Wash- 
ington levy a quota on Czech shoe 
imports. It is with recollection of 
those recent years past that shoe 
men are now viewing the efforts of 
Communist-run Czechoslovakia _ to 
re-enter the lucrative U. S. shoe 
market. 


Elect Volk NSI Prexy 

Harold Volk, Volk Brothers, Dal- 
las, Texas, has been elected first 
president of the National Shoe In- 
stitute. The Institute was organized 
a year ago as a joint promotional 
organization for shoe manufacturers 
and retailers. It is sponsored jointly 
by the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and the National Shoe Retail- 
ers Assn. 

Lawrence B. Sheppard, president 
of The Hanover Shoe Co., Hanover, 
Pa., and retiring president of NSMA, 
was chosen vice president. 
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Stehling Introduces 
New Machine 

Chas. H. Stehling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturers of tanning ma- 
chinery, has announced the develop- 
ment of a new all hydraulic com- 
bination wringing and putting out 
machine. Now in production, the 
machine contains all the features of 
the standard mechanical Stehling 
Wringer plus an entirely new hy- 
draulic system. 


Clutch and brakes as well as pres- 
sure roll springs of the mechanical 
machine have been eliminated and 
replaced by a compact, self-contained 
hydraulic unit. This smooth, quiet 
unit opens and closes and its closing 
operation can be reversed at any 
point by a step on the foot treadle. 
In the mechanical clutch, the cycle 
of closing had to be completed before 
the machine could be opened. As an 
added advantage, the open position 
has been increased one inch. 

The hydraulic unit transmits pres- 
sure to the rolls and can reach a 
maximum of 23.500 Ibs. compared 
to the high of 14,000 Ibs. on the old 
springs. Pistons transmitting this 
pressure exert a uniform load 
throughout the entire roll regardless 
of hide irregularities. Variations in 
pressure may be obtained by turning 
a screw on the readily accessible 
pump. 

E-J Low Bidder On 
169,324 Prs. Service Shoes 

Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott. 
N. Y.. turned in the lowest bid last 
week on Army invitation QM-30-280.- 
90-253 covering 169.324 pairs of 
service shoes with leather soles and 
rubber taps. Although General Shoe 
Corp... Nashville. Tenn., bid $5.56 
per pair on 35,000 pairs and $5.81 
per pair for an additional 40,000 
pairs, Endicott-Johnson bid on the 
total pairage at $5.64 per pair. 

Two other manufacturers sub- 
mitted bids. They were: A. R. Hyde 
& Sons Co., Cambridge, Mass.— 
48,000 pairs at $5.90 per pair: and 
k. J. Givren Shoe Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass.—50,000 pairs at $6.89 
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per pair. Delivery is scheduled in 100 
percent overseas pack between Dec. 
16-25 to Port of Embarkation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Argentina Keeps Curbs 
On U. S. Imports 


Imports from the U. S., Belgium 
and Switzerland were virtually ex- 
cluded in the new import plan an- 
nounced by Argentina this week. The 
plan permitted buying abroad for 
the first time since Sept. 17 when 
Britain devalued the pound sterling. 

Exclusion of the three countries, 
all with strong currencies, resulted 
from the Ministry of Finance’s pol- 
icy of using available currency cau- 
tiously. Argentina still owes private 
banks and exporters here approxi- 
mately $145 million, which is being 
paid slowly. 

Among the countries expected to 
sell goods to Argentina are Britain, 
Spain, France, Italy, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Western Germany, 
Japan and the Balkans. South Ameri- 
can countries such as Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Bolivia, Chile and Peru are in 
a preferred position. Britain expects 
to do good business as does Spain, 
heavily indebted to the Argentine 
through loans. 


Van Pelt New TC Prexy 


New president of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of America for 1950 is Clayton F. 
Van Pelt. president of Fred Rueping 
Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. He 
succeeds Sherwood B. Gay, Blanch- 
ard Bros. & Lane. Newark. N. J. 

A native of Forest. Wis., Van Pelt 
is regarded as one of the outstanding 
young business executives in his 
state. A graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, he served as an En- 
sign in the Navy during World War 1, 
returning to school to receive his law 
degree in 1921. He practiced law in 
Fond du Lae until 1929, was ap- 
pointed to the Wisconsin Circuit 
Court bench, and resigned on Nov. 
1. 1943 to assume the presidency of 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. He has 
participated actively in civic and 
business affairs and is a member of 
various fraternal organizations. 


Dunwoody Sees 1949 Shoe 
Output At 492 Million Prs. 


Shoe production for 1949 may 
reach an average of 41 million pairs 
monthly or about 492 million pairs 
total for the year, according to Ross 
Dunwoody, president of Dunwoody, 
O'Bryan & Co., large midwest com- 
mercial factor. Speaking at the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair in Chicago, Dun- 
woody said the trend in shoe busi- 
ness is on the upgrade. The firm 


has over $3 million in accounts re- 
ceivable in the midwest shoe indus- 
try. 

“Shoes, like textiles, were the first 
to feel the pinch last fall,” he said. 
“But it now looks as if the shoe in- 
dustry hit bottom last May, with the 
climb steadily upward since then.” 

Dunwoody reported that shoe 
manufacturers have been buying 
large amounts of leather recently, 
thus accounting for the higher hide 
prices. Shoe inventories are gen- 


erally low, he said. 

“What must be avoided in the 
shoe industry as well as every other 
industry,” he warned, “is rigid pric- 
ing resulting from a desire to main- 
tain prices at artificial levels.” 


N. E. Tops Shoe Industry 

New England’s shoe industry is 
leading the country in production 
gains this year, according to Frank 
S. Shapiro, president of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn., 
Boston. Shapiro reported that New 
England’s share of total U. S. out- 
put, based on a Census Bureau sur- 
vey, showed an increase from 30.8 
percent in the first eight months of 
1948 to 32.2 percent in the corres- 
ponding period of 1949. 

“During the month of Aug., shoe 
output of 347 plants in New England 
totaled 15,209,000 pairs, a gain of 
17.4 percent over Aug., 1948,” Sha- 
piro said. “Total U.S. shoe pro- 
duction of 1,033 factories in Aug. 
amounted to 44,995,000 pairs or a 
gain of only 8.8 percent over the 
same month a year ago,” 

“New England’s relative gain is 
even greater for the Jan.-Aug. period. 
Its output of 99,146,000 pairs dur- 
ing this eight months’ period was 
actually four percent greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1948, as 
compared with a one percent decline 
for the country as a whole. Pro- 
duction gains for each shoe produc- 
ing state in New England were as 
follows: Massachusetts up one per- 
cent; New Hampshire up seven per- 
cent; and Maine up eight percent. 

Shapiro “declared the gains were 
due largely to concentration on me- 
dium to low-priced men’s and wo- 
men’s footwear, and casuals, play- 
shoes and slippers, now increasingly 
demanded by American consumers. 


Find Dornbusch Library 
Recovery of the world-renowned 
Dornbusch library of 30,000 orig- 
inal grains and designs — reported 
destroyed by Allied bombers during 
World War II — was revealed this 
week by F. A. Ringler Co., 78-year 





old New York engraving firm. The 
graining patterns, used for applying 
textures and sculptured effects on 
leather, fabric, rubber and plastics, 
were found safely hidden in an un- 
derground vault in Germany by 
Justin F. Scheiss, president of Ring- 
ler. 

Scheiss visited the original Dorn- 
busch grain pattern factory in Ger- 
many only to find the factory de- 
stroyed and the patterns gone. After 
an extensive search, he found the 
patterns in an underground vault— 
preserved in the same manner as 
other works of art uncovered in re- 
mote European localities. 


Paraguay Devaluates 

Latest country to devaluate its cur- 
rency is Paraguay which has reduced 
the guarini from about 20 U. S. cents 
to 1214 cents, a drop of approxi- 
mately 37.5 percent. Following the 
lead of Argentina and Uruguay, Par- 
aguay also announced a new scale of 
exchange rates for imports and ex- 
ports. 

The South American country 
pegged exports of quebracho extract 
and hides at 4.92 guarinis per U. S. 
dollar. This rate also included meat, 
cotton and rice. Other exports were 
set at 6.02 per dollar in order to 
stimulate sales. Essential imports 
such as wheat, flour, salts, drugs, etc. 
remained at the old rate of 3.12] 
per dollar. 

Paraguay, together with Argentina, 
produces virtually all the quebracho 
extract imported by the U. S. tanning 
industry. Due to the high prices set 
on the extract by these countries, 
U. S. imports of quebracho extract 
this year have dropped considerably. 


Prices Hold At N. Y. Show 


Fair attendance, good interest. 
firm prices and slow buying marked 
the Fashion Shoe Show held Nov. 
6-10 at the Hotel McAlpin by the 
New York Shoe Board of Trade. As 
they did at last week’s National Shoe 
Fair in Chicago, buyers were holding 
off spring orders, waiting for price 
and style developments. 

As a result, both manufacturers 
and buyers were inclined to believe 
that the show was held too early. 
The 73 show exhibitors, however, de- 
clared that any change in prices 
would necessarily be upward due to 
rising material costs. 

On display were women’s fashion 
footwear for Spring 1950. Prom- 
inently featured were open-patterns; 
colors, particularly blue, for both 
smooth leathers and suedes; and 
black patent leather styles. Medium 
heels also held the spotlight. 


Murray Elected Mayor 


Francis H. Murray, Jr., executive 
of the Murray Leather Co., Woburn, 
Mass., tannery, scored an overwhelm- 
ing victory Nov. 8 in winning the 
Woburn mayoral contest. Murray is 
31, a veteran of World War II, and 
a grandson of the late ex-mayor Hugh 


D. Murray. 
Name NSMA Officers 


The National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. has named the following offi- 
cers for the coming term: Weir 
Stewart, chairman and treasurer of 
Marshall, Meadows & Stewart, Inc., 
Auburn, N. Y., president; W. W. 
Stephenson, executive vice president: 
Leo Goodkind, Lucille Footwear Co., 
Williamsport, Pa.: W. W. Kiss. Pied 
Piper Shoe Co., Wausau. Wis.; T. R. 
Simons, Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; S. L. Slosberg. 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston; James 
E. Wall, Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., 
North Adams, Mass., vice presidents: 
E. S. Gerberich, Gerberich-Payne 
Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, Pa., treasurer; 
and Harold R. Quimby, secretary. 

Honorary vice presidents (past 
presidents of the board) are: J. 
Franklin McElwain, McElwain Shoe 
Co.; Henry W. Cook, A. E. Nettle- 
ton Co.; Harold C. Keith, Geo. EF. 
Keith Co.; Roger A. Selby, The 
Selby Shoe Co.; L. V. Hershey, 
Hagerstown Shoe Co.; Guy E. Man- 
ley, E. P. Reed & Co.: and Lawrence 
B. Sheppard, The Hanover Shoe, Inc. 
“3 —_—— > 
aa First organization set up by employers 
was organized in 1789 in Philadelphia and 
known as the “Society of Master Cord- 
wainers. ‘ 
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Frederick L. Edmands 


... 74, foreign patents attorney for 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, died in Newtonville, Mass., of a 
heart attack on Oct. 27. A resident 
of Newton for 45 years, he was 
with USMC for 46 years. He leaves 
his wife, Edith; a son, Lincoln; a 
daughter, Mrs. Frederick Hultz, and 
a brother George. 

E. Andrew Byron 

. . . 80, representative of United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, for 
many years, died recently in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., after a short illness. 
A native of Manchester, Byron dem- 
onstrated USMC machines in Europe. 
He leaves his wife, Hattie; two sons 
and two daughters. 


Mrs. William B. Bell 


... wife of William B. Bell, president 
of American Cyanamid Co., died at 
her home in New York City Nov. 4 
after a long illness. A yachting en- 
thusiast, she accompanied her hus- 
band and daughter, Mrs. Allen D. 
Hole, Jr., on the yacht Elena, winner 
of the King’s Cup, on a race from 
New York to Santander, Spain, in 
1928. 

She was a graduate of Cornell 
University. Besides her husband and 
daughter, she leaves three sisters. 
Herbert H. Harlow 

. 76, former superintendent and 
general manager of Bion F. Reynolds 
Shoe Co., Brockton, died recently in 
Mt. Dora, Fla. A well known shoe- 
maker, he was with the Reynolds Co. 
for 39 years and was considered an 
authority in the development and 
manufacture of shoes for crippled 
and deformed feet. In 1930, he re- 
tired from active business and settled 
in Florida. 
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Wrinkle-Free Toe Linings 
AND NO QUESTION ABOUT IT! 








BUILD COMFORT AND SALES WITH *CELASTIC! 


For over twenty years Celastic box toes have brought positive 

toe comfort to men, women and children. The assurance that 

toe linings are permanently secure . . . in one style or one hun- 

dred ... in one shoe or one million, is the Celastic contribution 

to toe comfort. Good will and consumer satisfaction accumu- UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
lated by year after year of Celastic performance prove that it’s CORPORATION 

good business to provide your customers with the best. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


*CELASTIC”’ is a registered trade-mark of the Celastic Corporation 
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Massachusetts 


@ A temporary injunction against 
New England Shoe Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, seeking to restrain the firm from 
use of the word “Nesco” in manu- 
facture, distribution and sale of 
shoes has been denied by Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski in U. S. Dis- 


- —_- —_— =— ewe wm|w!«€ Cl 


trict Court, Boston. Desco Shoe 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., is 
plaintiff, alleging the name ““Nesco 
is misleadingly similar to its own 
trademark ‘“Desco.” 


New Hampshire 


@ Royce Shoe Co., Claremont, N. H., 
has been purchased by Clarence M. 
Jacobson and Harold W. Cohen, for- 
mer president and treasurer of Cor- 
tell Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Both Jacobson and Cohen recently 
sold their interests in Cortell to Eli 
A. Cohen (L&S, Oct. 29). The new 
firm will manufacture women’s slip- 
lasted casuals to retail at about $3. 
Output in the past has reached a 
capacity of 7,000 pairs daily. 
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RELIABLE 


Leather Pigment Finish Co., Inc. 


133 Kossuth Street 
NEWARK 5, N. J., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
Unsurpassed Leather Finishes 


for the Entire Leather Industry 
Since 1928 


* Mellowness 
* Brightness 
* Flexibility 
* Uniformity 
All of the Above-Mentioned Character- 
istics are Found in Our Finishes 


For export we have concentrate and concentrated extra 
pigments and finishes. 


Para exportacion tenemos el concentrado y especiales 
colores y aprestos concentrados 


A Trial Will Give You 
Conclusive Results 
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New York 


@ Interocean Trading Corp. has 
been organized in New York City to 
trade in hides and skins. 


@ Jewel Footwear, Inc., New York 
City, has filed voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy without schedules in U. S. 
District Court. The firm manufac- 
tures women’s shoes. 


@ A creditor’s committee has been 
appointed to direct inventory and 
study the books of Bryant Shoe Corp., 
Long Island City footwear whole- 
saler, to determine future action. 


@ East Asiatic Co., Inc., New York 
City, has acquired control of Old 
East African Trading Co., Ltd., ac- 
cording to G. Wedell, vice president 
and managing director of the former 
company. Old East Africa Trading 
Co. has its main office in British East 
Africa. 


@ Construction on a new shoe man- 
ufacturing plant was begun this week 
at Hoosick Falls. The plant will house 
the B&M Shoe Co., of which Meier 
Billig is president, with operations 
scheduled to begin about Jan., 1950. 
Close to $80,000 has been raised to 
date by popular subscription for con- 
s.ruction of the buiiding and B tlig 
will provide additional funds. Total 
cost of erection is estimated at 
$134,000. 


@ Lessa-Hecht Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated in New York City to 
manufacture shoes. 


@ Factory and equipment of the for- 
mer Conroy Gloves, Inc., Glovers- 
ville, has been sold at public auc- 
tion. The company made an assign- 
ment to creditors last Feb., and the 
auction disposed of remaining assets 
which originally were estimated at 
$79,000. The factory was sold for 
approximately $15,000 to an uniden- 
tified New York buyer and will be 
rented to the Johnstown Tanning 
Corp., tanner of snake and lizard 
skins, it is reported. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Langerman Shoe Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has completed plans for the 
opening of a branch plant at Dills- 
burg shortly after the turn of the 
year. The plant will cost approxi- 
mately $70,000 with construction due 
for completion on Jan. 1, 1950. The 
firm manufactures women’s Califor- 
nia process shoes retailing from $4 
to $5 and expects to employ more 
than 200 workers at the new plant. 


New Jersey 


@ Lindenoid Sole Leather Co., Inc., 
Newark tanner, has been reorganized 
as Lindenoid Tanning Co., it is re- 
ported. A Chapter XI plan of ar- 
rangement has been confirmed by 
referee under which unsecured cred- 
itors will receive 30 percent of 
claims, with 10 percent paid imme- 
diately and 20 percent in quarterly 
instalments beginning six months 
after confirmation. 
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4 O. B. Bertram has been elected 
vice president of Commonwealth 
Color & Chemical Co., New York 
City. The appointment of Bertram, 
a 30-year veteran with the firm, is 
in line with Commonwealth’s recently 
inaugurated expansion program high- 
lighted by the company’s removal 
of its headquarters and plant to a 
new modern plant at 3240 Grace 
Ave., New York City. 


A Michael Iacono, president of Jew- 
ell Footwear, Inc., New York foot- 
wear manufacturer, has withdrawn 
from the business, it is reported. 


A Paul Roberts of Rice, O’Neill Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, and Phillip Miller, 
Town & Country Shoes, Inc., have 
been named co-chairmen of the hous- 
ing committee for the fourth fall 
showing next April of the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 


A Jack W. Fowler has been ap- 
pointed to cover the central western 
territory for Carlisle Shoe Co., Car- 
lisle, Pa. 


4 Bernard Short has resigned his po- 
sition as manager of the Boston office 
of Longwood Shoe Co., in-stock divi- 
sion of Saco-Moc Shoe Corp., Port- 
land, Me. Short will reopen the Best 
Shoe Co., Boston shoe wholesaling 
firm. 


4 Warren A. Weeks has retired as 
credit manager and assistant treas- 
urer of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Brockton. He has been with the firm 
50 years and is 75 years old. 


A Harry A. Silverstein has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
Eastland Shoes, Inc., Freeport, Me. 
Silverstein formerly handled sales in 
the East for Radcliffe Shoes, Inc., 
Brockton. 


A Leo A. Abbey, general manager 
of Accurate Shoe Corp., New York 
City footwear manufacturer, has 
been elected treasurer, succeeding 
the late Max Lesser. He will con- 
tinue in his capacity as general man- 
ager. 


A Gregg T. Ward, branch sales man- 
ager of the footwear division, U. S. 
Rubber Co., New York City, has been 
named general merchandise sales 
manager. Glen Allen Lovell, sales 
manager of foam rubber, has been 
appointed sales manager of manu- 
facturers’ products. Ward will be 
responsible for products sold pri- 
marily through retail outlets while 
Lovell will be responsible for all 
products of footwear and general 
products division sold directly to 
manufacturers and allied customers. 


4 Leo Reitman has resigned his posi- 
tion as basement footwear buyer for 
Abraham & Straus and will join 
David Brown Shoe Co., Inc., Balti- 
more wholesaler, as general manager. 
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4 Richard A. Lewis has joined his 
father, Dan Lewis of Dan Lewis, Inc., 
Boston, in the business. The firm 
manufactures a wide variety of heels 
and platforms for the shoe trade. 
The younger Lewis, who recently 
graduated from Norwich University 
where he majored in Economics, will 
serve in a sales and executive ca- 
pacity. 


A Robert L. Hunter has joined In- 
dependent Die & Supply Co., St. 
Louis manufacturer of cutting, per- 
forating and marking dies, as sales 
representative in the Milwaukee area, 
Chicago and parts of Michigan. 


ATheodore W. McGovern, salesman 
and stylist for L. V. Marks & Sons 
Co., Cincinnati shoe manufacturer, 


announced his retirement on Nov. 1 
on the eve of his 70th birthday. 
Known as a topflight shoe man, Mc- 
Govern was formerly engaged in the 
shoe manufacturing trade in Colum- 
bus before coming to Cincinnati. He 
has been with Marks for the past 
16 years. 


A Howard Carr and Jerome Kramer 
have been appointed sales representa- 
tives for Desco Shoe Corp., New York 
City. Carr will cover greater New 
York and suburbs, while Kramer will 
handle Maryland, Washington, D. C., 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

A Frank N. Baker, former vice presi- 
dent of Joyce, Inc., Pasadena, Cal., 
has rejoined the firm in an executive 
capacity. Baker resigned from the 
company earlier this year. 


Now...reduce 
cutting costs! 
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Try REM BOARD — the new, longer 
lasting cutting block! 


LONG LIFE — For keen, clean cuts — for 
increased production — and for holding 
planing and dressing expense to a bare 
minimum, you just can’t beat the new 
REM Board. This improved block is 
made from a newly developed plastic 
compound which absorbs impact, pro- 
vides a tough, resilient surface ideal for 
hand mallet and clicker cutting. 


ONE INCH THICK —(a |,” increase over 
our previous board) REM Board gives 
you 50% more cutting surface. And 
—REM’s superior elasticity gives you 
another 50% dividend in additional 
life. Attach REM to its base with our 


SW-725 plastic cement. This combina- 
tion assures top service! 
ECONOMICAL — Here are 
standard size boards: 
18” x 36” 
16” x 36” 
20” x 40” 
14” x 48” 
20” x 20” 
F.O.B. Akron 
*Prices slightly higher on west coast. 
30 DAY TRIAL — See for yourself how 
the REM Board stands up. Try it in your 
own plant on a one month trial. Return- 
able at any time if unsatisfactory. Mail 
the coupon. 


“prices on 


$25.00 
22.50 
31.00 
28.00 
16.00 


THE REMINGTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 
= 


SPONGE 
RUBBER PADS 
Skived to meet 
your requirements. 
Send samples for quotations. 


RP-649-44 


Remington Products Co. 
1509 Copley Rd., Akron, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please ship us one REM BOARD, 
on 30 day trial. Size 
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ILAIBOIR NIEWS 


Ben Gold, president of the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, CIO, was declared ineligible 
to serve as a member of the CIO ex- 
ecutive board by CIO president 
Philip Murray. Gold was nominated 
for re-election to the board during 
the National CIO Convention in 
Cleveland last week. 

Murray declared, “This chair is 
compelled to declare Brother Gold 
ineligible to serve as a member of 
the international executive board. 


His organization may name another 
if they choose who is not a member 
of the Communist party.” 

The IFLWU delegation made no 
other nomination. Election of officers 
wound up the CIO’s 11th convention 
which will long be remembered as a 
battle to purge the national union of 
its pro-Communist members. Murray 
personally led the move to remove 
Gold who admitted his Communist 
wy membership before the House 

n-American Activities Committee. 





For the 
Leather Industry— 


251 Fox Pt. Blvd. 


Stoneham 80, Mass. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS—SOLVENTS 
and 


DOWICIDES 
GEORGE MANN & CO., Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 
Branch Serving Eastern Mass. Tanners 
Central Street 


GA 8466 


Winchester 6-2910 








107 Lorimer St. 





Reée«A 
LEATHER FINISH CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PLASTICjFINISHES 
PIGMENT FINISHES 
BINDERS and TOP DRESSINGS 


R & A LEATHER FINISH CO. 


EVergreen 4-6500 


Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 








Ten leftist unions, including Inter- 
national Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, face expulsion from the CIO 
as a result of charges hurled against 
them at a CIO executive board hear- 
ing in Cleveland last week. The 
unions and nine of their presidents, 
are alleged to have supported Com- 
munist objectives against CIO policy. 

Members of Joint Council 13, 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, have rejected demands for a 
wage cut of 7ic to 10c per hour 
made by manufacturer-members of 
the New York Shoe Board of Trade. 
The union passed a resolution stating 
it would strike in any plant where 
a lockout was called. No individual 
settlements will be made unless ap- 
proved by the entire union. 

The New York local of USWA pre- 
viously demanded a 35-hour work 
week with additional pay for a 40- 
hour week from the NYSBT’s 55 
manufacturer-members. 


a 


Shoeworker-members of the Lewis- 
ton-Auburn Shoeworkers Protective 
Assn., Maine independent, have 
turned down a proposal by local man- 
ufacturers for a 12 percent pay cut. 
The proposal was made by the Lewis- 
ton-Auburn Shoe Manufacturers 


ssn. 

Officials of the manufacturers As- 
sociation declared that approximately 
3,000 of 5,000 shoe workers in the 
area are presently idle or working 
less than half a normal 40-hour week. 
They said the wage cut was neces- 
sary to enable manufacturers to meet 
competition from other cities. 

Spokesmen added that the new 
federal minimum wage rate would 
raise local wage minimums from 71 
cents to 75 cents per hour, thus 
causing some wage increases at a 
time when local manufacturers were 
having difficulty meeting labor costs. 
Mark H. Burke, secretary of the 
union, admitted that business in the 
area was slack but did not warrant 
a wage cut. 


aanctenestii pennies 


A threatened strike in Los Angeles 
shoe factories was temporarily 
averted last week when officials of 
Local 122, United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, and the California 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. agreed to 
continue “operations as usual” pend- 
ing further negotiations. The man- 
ufacturers Association agreed to re- 
sume bargaining after assured that 
the union would not continue to seek 
a wage increase. 


enencesenat penne 


Employes of the Virginia Shoe Co., 
Fredericksburg, Va., have voted out 
the United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, as their collective bargaining 
agent. The vote was 143 to 70 
against the union in a decertification 
election called after company workers 
petitioned the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The company, which manufactures 
children’s shoes, signed its first con- 
tract with the union in May, 1948. 
The contract expired in May, 1949, 
and, after a prolonged pericd of 
negotiation, workers sent their peti- 
tion to the NLRB. 
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other features © ic ake 1 
"NING outstanding of its type. 


These Features cut costs and 
save money for YOU! 
Special anti-friction bearings allow oscillating 


the cylinder through the cylinder bearings with- 
out handicapping accuracy or life expectancy. 


Can be equipped with either cylinder brush 
pick-off and conveyor rods, returning the mate- 
rial to the operator or oscillating compressed 
air pipe and conveyor belt, discharging material 
to the front or rear. 


One permanent exhaust duct easily exhausts 
dust from both hood and pan while machine is 
in operation. 


Guards completely cover all belts. 


Micrometer adjustment of the rubber roll for 


accuracy and duplication. 
Easy and quick adjustment of the pinch roll. 
Dynamic balanced cylinder and motor. 


Complete set of accessories. 
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n.depend on it... as thousands of users have... 
because the Lightning Buffing and Sanding Machine has 
been thoroughly tested under the most rigid operating 
conditions. 


And, what's more important, back of its superb perform- 
ance and durability stands the entire Curtin-Hebert or- 
ganization—pioneer builders of buffing machines since 
1917. 


Check the features at the left. Compare before you buy. 
See for yourself how this new type oscillating buffing and 
sanding machine can speed up production and thus make 
more money for you. It is the most versatile, wide-face 
buffing and shaving machine yet developed! 


New folder shows construction and operat- 
ing features and data. Send for your copy. 


CURTIN-HEBERT CO., INC. 


GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Excellent Speaker Panel Highlights Tanners’ Council 
Annual Meeting 


Many segments of the leather and leather products 
industry provide fine cross-section of information. 
Discussion of ''substitute’’ materials is spotlight of 
many talks. 


HE two-day session of the 33rd 
Annual Meeting of the Tanners 
Council of America was attended by 


materials as a challenge to the leather 
industry. Specialists in the fields of 
footwear, luggage and leather goods, 


a record-high list of some 465 regis- 
trants, Nov. 3-4, in Chicago. Newly 
elected president of the Council is 
Clayton F. Van Pelt, president of the 
Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. He succeeds Sher- 
wood Gay, who has just completed 
two presidential terms. 


JULIUS G. SCHNITZER 


current “invasion” of synthetics into 
their respective fields, illustrating 
their comments with graphic facts 
and figures to demonstrate that the 
so-called threat of synthetics was far 
more advanced in terms of actual 
consumption than was generally ap- 
preciated by the industry. 


vs 


CLAYTON F,. VAN PELT 
Newly elected president of Tanners’ Council Gay And Cafiero 
Sherwood Gay, president of the 
Council. opened the two-day meeting 


industrial leathers, gloves, _ ete., 


sounded repeated warnings about the 


IRVING B. GLASS 


The meeting was part of an active 
tri-convention week in Chicago, con- 
sisting of the National Shoe Fair, the 
convention of the National Hide 
Assn., and the Annual Meeting of the 
Tanners’ Council. Visitors were thus 
able to obtain a panoramic view of 
the industry in coordinated form, 
with discussions covering the full 
range from rawstock to finished foot- 
wear, 

One of the most significant features 
of the Meeting was the heavy empha- 
sis given to the subject of synthetics 
or leather substitutes. Of 11 speakers 
on the two-day program, eight of 
them gave over a portion of their 


Tuesday luncheon--Speaker: General Frank L. Howley, Director U.S. Military Govern- 


addresses to a discussion on synthetic ment in Berlin, 1947-1949, 
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with a brief discussion on the artifi- 
cial nature of foreign trade today, 
with special emphasis on foreign 
government restrictions on exports 
of hides and skins to the U. S. “What 
hurts us as tanners is certain to 
affect our customers and all the con- 
sumers of shoes and other leather 
goods,” said Gay. 

He stressed that U. S. tanners are 
not afraid of fair competition from 
European leather and leather prod- 
ucts entering the U. S., “but we de- 
mand safeguards from unfair prac- 
tices abroad. It is time for others to 
stop giving lip service to reciprocity 
and to follow the practices of this 
country. The markets of the U. S. 
are not protected by subterfuges such 
as quotas, embargoes and subsidies. 
Our tariff rates have been cut until 
they are lower now than the duties 
of any other leather producing or 
consuming nation. This industry 
must continue to demand that the 
full penalty of our tariff law be ap- 
plied against every form of subsidi- 
zation practiced abroad.” 

One of the surprise speakers— 
originally unscheduled on the pro- 
gram—was Dr. Antonio Cafeiro, 
Financial Attache of the Argentine 
Embassy, whose report on prospects 
of improved trade relations between 
the U. S. and Argentine regarding 





TANNERS’ COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 


Officers for 1950 


President: Clayton F. Van Pelt, 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. 
Treasurer: Wm. F. Schumann, Jr., 

Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co. 
Executive Vice-President: 
Irving R. Glass 
Secretary: J. Louis Nelson 
New Directors at Large 
(3-year term) 
Ralph L. Pope, Northwestern 
Leather Co. 
Robert E. Binger, Allied Kid Co. 
Edward M. Winslow, Benz Kid Co. 
Joseph Kaplan, Colonial Tanning 


10. 

E. Carle Shotwell, Helburn Thomp- 
son Co. 

A. A. Rogers, Proctor Ellison Co. 

Erhard Buettner, Pfister & Vogel 

Tanning Co., was elected to fill the 

unexpired term of Mr. Frank Belz. 











hides and quebracho extract was 
highly encouraging. He reviewed the 
reasons why postwar trade relations 
between the two countries had been 
less productive than prewar. He 
felt, however, that most of these 
obstacles were now largely removed. 
Said Caflero: 

“In the next few months the hides 
trade (between us) will recover its 


former importance, and that through 
annual sales reaching 30 million dol- 
lars Argentine will be enabled to 
obtain the essential goods which she 
needs . . . and the American con- 
sumer of shoes and other leather 
manufacturers will be able to acquire 
Argentina’s product at reasonable 
prices, thus reaffirming once more 
the desirability of international 
trade.” 

Speaking of quebracho extract ex- 
ports from Argentina, Cafiero said. 
“We hold well-founded and_ opti- 
mistic convictions with respect to 
this product. It is easy to foresee 
that there will be good opportunities 
for the marketing here (in the U. S.) 
not only of hides but of Argentine 
quebracho extract.” 


Roos And Hardenbergh 

Dr. Charles F. Roos, president of 
the noted Econometric Institute, Inc.. 
foresaw a sound level for the U. S. 
economy in the year ahead. In re- 
gard to devaluation, the chief effects 
would not begin to become evident 
until about the middle of next year. 
Dr. Roos gave special analysis to the 


(Continued on Page 68) 





National Hide Association Holds Its Largest 


| a an attendance of approxi- 


mately 100 registrants, the Fall 
Meeting and Annual Convention of 
the National Hide Assn., held in Chi- 
cago Nov, 2-3, enjoyed an active 
session of informative speakers, com- 
mittee meetings and social activities. 

Sparking the successful two-day 
convention were John K. Minnoch, 
executive director of the Assn., presi- 
dent Charles J. Wenzel, and treasurer 
Merle A. Delph. 

First speaker on the schedule was 
Chas. J. Wenzel, of Sands & Leckie, 
Boston, who presented a detailed dis- 
cussion on rawstock conditions. Now 
that foreign markets are beginning 
to open up, said Wenzel, U, S. tan- 
ners may be expected to look more 
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Convention 


Vigorous activities of Hide Assn. in past year 
draws new interest and expanding membership 
which crystallizes in most successful convention 


to date. 


sharply at rawstock prices, value re- 
ceived, plus ultimate results, 

“The desired move is to make our 
own domestic hides and skins more 
attractive than any foreign rawstock 
a tanner might contemplate buying. 
When markets become slack, buyers 
usually purchase from the most de- 
pendable sources. It is up to us to 
broaden and deepen such dependable 
sources here at home, thus providing 
the incentive for the tanner to pur- 
chases here at home.” 

Speaking of occasional complaints 
and claims made by tanners regard- 
ing rawstock, Wenzel said, “Many 
are of the opinion that market prices 
have something to do with such com- 
plaints. More likely the answer is in 


terms of quality. I urge that we be- 
come stricter with quality, thus leav- 
ing the tanner no room for complaint. 
It is well to remember that in recent 
years tanners have held much less 
rawstock in their hide houses. Con- 
sequently they have had a better op- 
portunity to more closely examine 
their purchases.” 

Wenzel pointed up the fact that 
due to downward price adjustments, 
it is possible now to import more 
hides from Argentina, So. Africa, 
Uruguay and other sources, though 
as yet there have been no commen- 
surate lowering of rawstock prices 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Continuing Obstacles In Foreign Trade 
By Sherwood B. Gay 


President, Tanners’ Council of America 


SHOULD like to recapitulate very 

briefly some of the problems we 
have dealt with and which still face 
the industry. During the existence of 
our association we have been through 
a number of difficult and _ critical 
periods. I doubt, however, whether 
we have ever been confronted with 
anything comparable to the unprece- 
dented situations of the past two 
years. 

There never has been any recipe 
or formula for coming events, and | 
believe that most of us have found 
the course of postwar experience in 
the tanning industry extremely un- 
usual. Some of the difficulties the 
industry met could be anticipated, 
and many tanners did get themselves 
into shape for the trying time we had 
to go through. Other problems were 
entirely new: they came to light in 
uncharted territory, and their impli- 
cations will affect our business for a 
long time to come. 

On the domestic side the principal 
development is all too familiar—it 
is the squeeze between stubborn costs 
on the one hand and continuing price 
resistance on the other. Not many 
other industries have been caught as 
strongly as we have in the grip of 
the squeeze which carries with it the 
constant dangers, not alone of inven- 
tory loss, but also of sharply reduced 
operating margins and the threat of 
substitution in our markets. There 
was nothing new or startling which 
the Council could do in aiding its 
members to deal with the squeeze. It 
has called attention incessantly to 
facts. it provided tanners with the de- 
tails of operating conditions, and it 
has repeatedly emphasized business 
fundamentals. 


Foreign Trade Troubles 

There has been one outstanding 
factor which has added enormously 
to the problems created by the con- 
flict between costs and prices. To 
put it in a nutshell, in their foreign 
trade and particularly in the import 
of raw material, tanners have had to 
cope with a condition absolutely 
without precedent. 

At several meetings I have dis- 
cussed the nature of the abnormal 
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Foreign hide and skin trade still presents many 
obstacles for U. S. tanners. The industry "has a 
thorny path ahead." 


SHERWOOD B. GAY 


conditions in foreign trade and for- 
eign markets, and the position taken 
on behalf of the industry. The Coun- 
cil has worked hard in trying to meet 
these conditions or at least in trying 
to minimize their consequences. 

The problem faced by the industry 
can be stated simply. In the past 
years when there were real world 
markets in operation, supply and de- 
mand could be relied upon to set 
prices consistent with commercial 
realities. That has not been the case 
in the last few years when supply and 
demand have played second fiddle to 
government controls of trade and ex- 
change in a great part of the world. 
The United States has virtually been 
an island of free enterprise and free 
competition in a sea of artificial 
trade restrictions, state trade subsi- 
dies and exchange. 

Under the conditions which have 
prevailed, this industry could have 
heen hurt far more than is generally 
realized, There is no doubt in my 
mind that we have actually been pain- 
fully affected and that some of the 
results evident in present industry 
conditions were clearly caused by 
the abnormality of foreign trade. 

Our industry and its problems 
might well seem to be minor-league 
to the Government agencies and offi- 
cials concerned with foreign trade 
or with the administration of relief 


Marshall Plan. 


programs and the 


Nevertheless, what hurts us as tan- 
ners is certain to affect our customers 
and all the consumers of shoes and 
other leather goods. These facts have 
been emphasized constantly by the 
Council which has made plain the 
importance of hides, skins, and 
leather to 140-odd million consumers 
and the necessity of avoiding any 
Government action here or abroad 
that might disrupt the precarious bal- 
ance of markets. 

The problems of safeguarding the 
welfare of our industry are almost 
too numerous to cite. Perhaps fore- 
most has been the quantity and the 
kind of buying practiced by recipi- 
ent countries under ECA grants. The 
potential drain through exports of 
our own limited raw material sup- 
plies has been a constant and vexing 
problem. It has been necessary to 
watch restrictions and controls every- 
where else in the world and hammer 
unceasingly for the equity that we 
deserve. Until September 19, all these 
conditions were aggravated by the 
dislocation in value of foreign cur- 
rencies, a dislocation that definitely 
affected hides and skins. 

In dealing with the problems 
which arose out of abnormal foreign 
market condtions, it has often been 
advisable to use indirect means in 
order to accomplish a desirable re- 
sult. For example, the sale of leather 
to a foreign country such as Western 
Germany was invaluable. not so much 
as an addition to export trade, but 
primarily because it introduced com- 
petitive standards of value in a for- 
eign leather market which in turn 
helped to restrain inefficient and un- 
economic purchasing of raw material. 

Since September there has been a 
ray of hope in the foreign situation. 
It is possible that the realization is 
growing abroad that free markets, 
responsive to supply and demand. 
are the only basis upon which indus- 
try, commerce and trade can survive. 

Evils Of Trade Controls 

In every area where controls of 
trade, of output, of exports and im- 
ports and of currency have been 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Color enhances the richness of leather and 
increases its applicability. Ciba Dyestuffs’ 
established reputation of suitability and re- 
liability in all color applications is the re- 


sult of over sixty years of satisfying service. 
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Domestic Hide And Skin Supply Outlook For 1950 


By Edward L. Drew 


Economist, Tanners' Council of America 


N order to avoid the confusion and 

misunderstanding that frequently 
develops when a lot of figures are 
thrown around, we have prepared a 
statistical supplement for your use. 
This page of figures has already been 
distributed. It shows the domestic 
supply picture for recent years, com- 
parable data in terms of five year av- 
erages back to 1929 and our pre- 
liminary estimates for 1950. It also 
shows the extent of our foreign trade 
in hides and skins for the same back 
periods and for the first eight months 
of 1949. No estimates of exports 
and imports have been made for 
1950. 

Briefly, here is the way the do- 
mestic picture looks today 


Cattle Hides 


Slaughter this year has been high 
with a total of close to 21 million 
head. This is higher than in 1948 
despite the fact that all logic, based 
on past performance when the cattle 
population cycle was turning, pointed 
to a decline for 1949. Right now it 
is our opinion that the 1950 domestic 
slaughter will not be too different 
from this year’s kill. This means a 
new domestic hide supply of about 
21 million hides. 

While this is an important figure 
in itself, its importance is under- 
lined when it is compared with the 
historical background. J/ wonder 
how many tanners, and hide people 
realize how far we have come from 
the old days when a domestic slaugh- 
ter of about 16-17 million was the 
pattern and we needed net imports 
of two and three million hides to 
augment our domestic supply. It is 
true that we still could make good 
use of a net import balance but we 
would certainly appear to be con- 
siderably less dependent upon for- 
eign hide supplies than in the past. 

One additional word on hide sup- 
plies. The 1949 kill was remarkable 
not only for its size but also for its 
make-up. When the cattle popula- 
tion cycle starts to turn up there is 
normally a curtailment in the cow 
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A candid analysis of the domestic supply picture 
in recent years by a top economist in the field. 


est proportion on record. History 
says that a low relative level of cow 
and heifer slaughter is a normal con- 
dition for several years during the 
upturn in the cattle cycle. Perhaps 
the drastically low level of cow 
slaughter this year may hurry up the 
process somewhat. Nevertheless, it 
is believed that the proportion of 
cows and heifers in the 1950 kill 
will also be low, although not as low 
as in 1949, 


Calf Slaughter 


The total calf slaughter, including 
kips, in 1949 will probably approxi- 
mate 1234 million head. This is a 
drop from the 1948 level that was 
not unexpected in view of the cattle 
cycle. The proportion of calves 
slaughtered should continue low in 
1950 as a further stimulus to herd 
rebuilding but the calf crop should 


EDWARD L. DREW 


kill and the proportion of steers rises. 
The year 1949 is demonstrating this 
with a vengeance. In the first eight 
months of the year cow and heifer 
inspected slaughter made up only 


39.8% of the total, perhaps the low- (Concluded on Page 57) 





DOMESTIC HIDE AND SKIN SUPPLY (Million pieces) 
Cattle Hides Calf and Kip Sheep and Lamb 
F.1I.S. Other Total F.1I.S. Other Total F.I.S. Other Total 
1929-1934 Aver. 0 49 139 5.1 50 101 16.9 5 184 
1935-1939 Aver. 10.1 6.2 ; 5.8 : : iy 2: aa 2 
1940-1944 Aver. a , ; , A d 20.5 4 
1945-1949 Aver. J ; : 4 § : 17.1 
1947 : 1 j : 4 : 16.7 
1948 ‘ ; ; I ‘ ‘ 15.3 
1949 (prelim.) ; \ . ; 12.5 
1950 (Est.) 


FOREIGN HIDES AND SKINS (Thousands) 
Cattle Hides Calf and Kip Goat and Kid 
Im- Ex- NetIm- Im- Ex- NetIm- Im- Ex- NetIm- 
ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 
1929-1934 Aver. 2,732 672 2,060 48,050 ’ 
1935-1939 Aver. 2,579 535 2,044 43,257 43,257 
1940-1944 Aver. 5,381 119 5,262 38,187 38,163 
1945-1949 Aver. 1367 844 523 33,534 33,492 
1947 1,310 —39 614 514 37,480 37,413 
1948 2,478 350 2,128 1,030 1,063 38,973 38,891 
1949 (8 mos.) 611 831 —220 504 756 —252 25,401 25,401 


Sheep and Lamb Skins 


Imports 
Split Net 

Total Exports Imports 

090 1,352 17,738 
21,057 19,936 
34,658 33,957 
25,303 24,757 
18,069 16,928 
24,275 23,693 
12,422 12,094 


2,523 75 
760 554 


Shear- Other 
lings Wooled Pickled Slats* Skins 
1929-1934 Aver. 1,927 11,869 
1935-1939 Aver. 2,729 14,849 
1940-1944 Aver. 8,735 22,963 
1945-1949 Aver. 3,275 3,336 15,239 
1947 1,231 1,891 13,171 
1948 1,955 2,995 17,820 
1949 (8 mos.) 657 658 9,646 
*Includes cabrettas prior to 1943. 
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By W. W. Stephenson 


What Can We Expect; Pairs and Price 


Executive Vice President, National Shoe Manufacturers Association 


VERYTHING that I might say 

about the outlook for shoe pro- 
duction and shoe prices could be 
summed up in one phrase—a con- 
tinuation of the status quo, which as 
Merrill Watson used to say is Latin 
for the mess we are in. There are 
two reasons, however, why such a 
brief statement is inadequate. First, 
it doesn’t fill up enough time on your 
schedule; and second, before accept- 
ing the status quo we should look at 
some of the reasons why we expect 
little change either in the rate of pro- 
duction or in the level of prices. 


Shoe Consumption Stable 

During the past three years neither 
the availability of shoes nor the 
availability of money has prevented 
consumers from buying all the shoes 
they wanted. As you well know, 
shoe consumption during that period 
has been at the rate of about 314 
pairs per year. I am inclined to use 
the terms “production” and “con- 
sumption” interchangeably since over 
a period of time the two become syn- 
onymous. It is my firm conviction 
that production quickly adjusts to 
consumption, and if they aren’t being 
consumed the shoe manufacturers 
can’t continue to make them. 


Had people wanted more shoes 
since the war, they could have 
bought them, so on the basis of that 
three-year record, we must accept 
314 pairs as the approximate maxi- 
mum requirements. If 344 pairs is 
the maximum, what is the minimum? 
In order to find a year when less 
than three pairs per capita were pro- 
duced, it is necessary to go back to 
the depression period of the early 
1930’s. The average for the past fif- 
teen years is 3.22 which includes the 
recession of the late 30's, the war 
and the postwar period. 

If further evidence of per capita 
stability is needed, we can go back 
for fifty years and find an amazing 
continuity. Let’s look at the figures 
at ten-year intervals back to 1899: 
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Stability of shoe consumption stressed. And also 
the rising consumption of non-leather materials in 


footwear. 





W. W. STEPHENSON 


1949-——Fstimated 3.20 
1939— 3.23 
1929 2.97 
1919 BF 
1909 3.14 
1899 2.91 | 
Average for those years 3.10 


How can anyone who is familiar 
with this record assume that the 
people of this country are going to 
suddenly change their living stand- 
ards and their buying habits enough 
to materially affect the per capita 
consumption of shoes in 1950? 


Inroads Of “Substitutes” 

What I have said applies to the 
market for all types of shoes, but 
stability of shoe production does not 
necessarily mean the same degree of 
stability of leather consumption. The 
trend toward substitute sales needs 
no comment from me except possibly 
to say that we see no indication of 
a change in this trend. There appears 
to be, however, an invasion from an- 
other quarter. I was somewhat sur- 
prised to observe that in the first 
seven months of this year we made 
as many sandals and playshoes as 
men’s dress shoes. Only 65% of 
these were with all-leather uppers. 
The trend toward sandals and play- 


shoes is growing, and at the same 
time an increasing percentage of 
these types is being made without 
leather in either uppers or bottoms. 
Two hundred million pairs of shoes 
will be made this year with non- 
leather bottoms and 50 million pairs 
with non-leather uppers. In addition, 
another 25 million pairs will be made 
with split leather uppers which for- 
merly used grain or flesh-out suede. 

If you asked me if this is good for 
the shoe industry, my answer would 
be that it is a condition that is here 
and, good or bad, there seems no im- 
mediate likelihood of its changing. 
In my opinion, part of the trend to- 
ward substitute soles is due to an 
effort on the part of manufacturers 
to hold down costs and prices with- 
out sacrificing wear, and part is due 
to a search for a good-wearing ma- 
terial to replace belly and shoulder 
soles. 

Another factor, of course, is that 
there just aren’t enough hides to 
make 460 million pairs of all leather 
shoes. If there were no substitutes 
to fill this gap, I shudder to think 
what you would be paying for hides, 
what we would be paying for leather 
and what the public would be paying 
for shoes. 


Prices 

As to the outlook for prices, there 
is a generally accepted theory that 
costs make prices. I do not subscribe 
to this theory. In my humble opin- 
ion prices are determined by the 
ability and the willingness of the 
public to pay for the finished prod- 
uct. Shoe prices have remained at a 
rigid level for almost three years be- 
cause they have not been out of line 
with other goods, and the public, 
therefore, has been willing and able 
to meet them. If consumer spendable 
income drops sharply, shoe prices 
will have to come down proportion- 
ately and costs will mal adjust 
to the new level. Conversely, more 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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HERE 


ROHM & HAAS 
LEATHER 
CHEMICALS 
ARE MADE 


DiMETHYLAMINE—Synthetic form of nature’s 
own accelerator of the unhairing process. 


Oropon—Original and standard synthetic 
bate. 


LevkaNoL—Synthetic tan assist responsible 
for popular acceptance of white leather. 
Tamo. N—Dye assist which made pastel 
colors practical. 


ZincoTAN— Zirconium tanning agent 


Oropon, LEUKANOL, TAMOL, ZIRCOTAN, 
PrimaL, OrntTHOCHROM, HyDRHOLAC, 
OroTan are trade-marks, Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


In these modern plants in 
Bridesburg (Philadelphia), 
above, and Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania, left, are manu- 
factured the leather chem- 
icals listed below—prod- 
ucts developed through the 
combined research of 
Rohm & Haas and of pro- 
gressive tanners to im- 
prove tanning processes 
and the quality of the 
finished leather: 


which produces through-white leather. 
PrimaL—Resin dispersion giving outstanding 
flexibility in leather finishes. 


OrtHocuroM—For achieving the utmost in 
a washable leather finish. 


HyprHoLacs—Aqueous emulsions of nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. 


Orotan—Synthetic tanning material provid- 
ing in itself complete tanning action. 


cHeMicaLs MMGMIM FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 





COMPANY 
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Economic Changes Affecting Hide And Skin Prices 
By Charles F. Roos 


President, Econometric Institute 


An internationally eminent economist noted for 
his accuracy in business forecasting projects 
several highly interesting "predictions" into the 
leather industry. 





URING the past ten years consid- 

erable progress has been made 
in forecasting business. Forecasting 
techniques in recent use by companies 
in diverse fields of endeavor were il- 
lustrated in a report entitled “Fore- 
casting Sales,” published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
in 1947. The foreword of this report 
stated: 

“Until recent times, most compan- 
ies have contented themselves with 
crude appraisals of the general busi- 
ness outlook. The gradual develop- 
ment of economic and marketing re- 
search techniques, however, has pro- 
vided businessmen with an opportun- 
ity to make more accurate sales fore- 
casts than had previously been pos- 
sible. Today. numerous companies 
regularly forecast annual sales within 
10 of actual performance and often 
come within 1%. 

“A realization of the value of such 
forecasts. together with increased con- 
fidence in present-day forecasting 
techniques, has encouraged many 
companies to attempt to improve 
their methods or to develop new 

” 
ones. 


Methods Of Forecasting 

A change in any segment of the 
economy has repercussions on every 
other segment. This complex nature 
of the national economy has led some 
observers. including celebrated econ- 
omists, to conclude that business fore- 
casting must largely be guesswork. 
Such, however, is far from being the 
case. There are ways in which each 
of the business flows can be meas- 
ured and the effects of changes in any 
one be carried through to the others 
so that scientific prediction is pos- 
sible. Although the very nature of 
scientific forecasting is such that 100 
percent accuracy can scarcely be ex- 
pected. surprisingly good results can 
be obtained in business and economic 
forecasting if one is willing to make 
a substantial investment in econo- 
metric studies. 
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Forecasting Industrial Output 

The core of economic activity con- 
sists of the production of com- 
modities in agriculture, mining. 
manufacturing and construction. Dis- 
tribution of these commodities 
through trade and transportation, and 
services to business and to individuals 
form the remaining segments of the 
private economy. To this must be 
added that part of Government-gener- 
ated economic activity that has not 
already been measured. Although 
industrial production in manufactur- 
ing and mining employs only 25 per- 
cent of the economically active per- 
sons, its function in an industrial civ- 
ilization is so pivocal and all other 
activities are so highly correlated with 
it, that it forms the most advantag- 
eous point of departure for any es- 
timate of general business activity. 

The best available measure of in- 
dustrial activity in the United States 
is the Federal Reserve Index of In- 
dustrial Production. This Index has 
been reclassified by the Index Num- 
ber Institute, Ine.. in the following 
economically homogeneous groups. 
(a) Consumers’ perishable goods: 
(b) Consumers’ semi-durable goods; 


(c) Consumers’ durable goods; 
(d) Construction materials; 

‘e) Capital goods; 

(f) Fuels: and 

(g) Materials and supplies. 


Forecasting Income 

Once a satisfactory short-term fore- 
cast of production has been obtained, 
an accurate forecast of income can be 
readily worked out. As already 
pointed out, the trend of man-hour 
productivity makes possible a trans- 
lation of production into man-hours. 
These estimates, plus information re- 
garding the size of the labor force, en- 
able the forecaster to determine the 
probability and extent of a change in 
average hourly earnings. These wage 
rates, in turn, are related to the wages 
and salaries in distribution and to 
farm income. By tying all of them 
together, it is possible to forecast 
income. 

With this technique we were able to 
say on February 28, 1946 that total 
income payments would average $165 
billion for 1946. Twelve months later 
the United States Depariment of 
Commerce reported 1946 income 
payments as $165.1 billion. On the 
other hand, the United States Treas- 
ury’s estimate, made early in 1946, 
was $140 billion or over $25 billion 
wide of the mark. 

On March 27, 1947, when pessi- 
mistic forecasts of income in the 
United States were — circulating 
throughout the world, the Institute 
forecast total income payments as 
$182.9 billion. The concept of total 
income payments was replaced in 
mid-year by the new concept of per- 
sonal income. so no official estimate 
of total income payments for 1947 
is available; however, our own cal- 
culations indicate that the actual level 
was about $182.5 billion. The Gov- 
ernment forecast of total income pay- 
ments for 1947 was about $20 to $21 
billion lower than ours, 

In January 1948 the trend for the 
year was in considerable doubt as a 
result of excessive federal tax col- 
lections and = uncertainty as to 
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whether taxes would be reduced. At 
that time we forecast a slight decline 
in income which we thought would 
force a tax reduction by July. On 
March 2, I told the Senate Finance 
Committee that if the Congress passed 
a $4.8 billion tax-reduction bill, per- 
sonal income would reverse its cur- 
rent downward trend and would aver- 
age above $210 billion for 1948. Such 
a bill was passed. Income reversed 
its downward trend, and_ personal 
income for 1948 averaged about 
$211.5 billion. 

Such precision, of course, is partly 
accidental and we do not expect to 
maintain it. However, it seems reas- 
onable to believe that personal i 
come can be scientifically forecast a 
year ahead consistently with an aver- 
age error of less than 3 per cent. 


Forecasting Sales 

These developments in forecasting 
have, of course, made possible accu- 
rate forecasts of business sales. Con- 
sequently, department store sales, 
drug sales, food sales, and other items 
closely tied to consumer purchasing 
power, that is, personal income less 
taxes, can be quite accurately fore- 
cast. Similarly sales of textiles, auto- 
mobile tires, and leather goods such 
as shoes, luggage, and others can be 
forecast. Once the sales of these 
goods and of consumers durable 
goods are forecast satisfactorily the 
demand for capital goods can be 
satisfactorily forecast. 


Economic Outlook 

Briefly, the outlook for the econ- 
omy in the months ahead looks like 
this: Mildly increasing production 
through November or December, fol- 
lowed by some slackening in the 
early part of 1950; then, after the 
seasonal summer slump _ imposed 
upon business by Government fiscal 
policy, steady improvement is ex- 
pected. The principal effect of the 
world wide currency devaluations will 
be to decelerate the current recovery 
and push the end of the downward 
correction in capital goods from the 
early spring to mid-summer of 1950. 

The effects of the devaluation will 
begin to be important in the second 
quarter of 1950. Total industrial 
production in that period is expected 
to average 170 (1935-1939 —-.100), 
about 3 per cent below our previous 
forecast. The devaluation will affect 
the current recovery in output only 
to the extent of eliminating some 
speculative excesses. Production by 
the end of this year is likely to aver- 
age 177, as compared with a mid- 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Plastics Challenge Leather 


In Luggage And Personal Leather Goods 
By Thomas A. Buckley 
President, Luggage and Leather Goods Manufacturers of America 


| order that tanners may be ac- 
quainted with the consumer angle 
on the purchase of leather luggage, 
the following are facts taken from 
the findings of a survey made by the 
University of Pennsylvania, School 
of Retailing and Marketing, for the 
Luggage and Leather Goods Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., in May, 
1948. This survey was taken in the 
representative city of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Among the many questions set 
forth in the questionnaire used, the 
one of the most interest at this point 
is, “Do consumers prefer leather or 
fabric luggage?” Answers to this 
question were divided into two fam- 
ily groups—the “A” family group 
whose income is more than $5,000 
per year, and the “B” family group 
with an annual income of from $3,000 
to $5,000. The findings for each 
group are as follows: “A” Families: 
There is a pronounced shift to fabric 
luggage. Although present holdings 
show 55% leather luggage, the most 
recent purchases reveal a 50-50 split, 
with fabric leading 20% in future 
buying preferences. 


This shift also is borne out bv a 
‘lovalty’ test which shows that 70% 
of families owning all fabric luggage 
expect to buv a fabric piece next time, 
while only 40% of families owning 
all leather expect to buy leather next 
time. The explanation apparently 
lies in the growing volume of air 
travel, the fashionableness of air- 
plane luggage, and a possible reaction 
against current prices. Only in gift 
buying is leather still the leader—by 
2 to 1. This strongly suggests the 
belief quite clearly rooted in the pub- 
lic’s mind that leather is a ‘better’ 
type of luggage—with at least as 
much if not more convenience for 
users, 

“B” Families: The preference for 
leather is unmistakable. Nor does 
there seem to be any tendency to shift. 
Present holdings show twice as much 
leather as fabric, recent purchases 
indicate a greater than 2 to 1 prefer- 





Fabrics and synthetics, surveys show, are cutting 
deep into leather consumption in the luggage and 
personal leather goods field. 


THOS. A. BUCKLEY 


ence, and future plans are for pur- 
chases at the 2 to 1 ratio. ‘Loyalty’ 
to leather luggage is 50% higher than 
‘loyalty’ to fabric. Why? The ma- 
jor clue is the general market pref- 
erence for leather luggage as being 
better luggage. Restricted air trav- 
el among this group, particularly 
since families travel together most of 
the time, also may be a reason.” 


Significance Of Findings 

The most significant part of these 
findings in each family group is the 
fact that the higher income group 
definitely is shying away from its 
“loyalty” to leather luggage, while 
the “B” family group, which repre- 
sents a lower income group, has a 
much higher “loyalty” percentage to 
leather luggage. 

The survey indicated that the “A” 
family group, which is in the most 
advantageous position financially to 
own and purchase leather luggage, is 
steering away from the purchase of 
leather goods because: 

1—Their comprehension that fa- 
bric luggage is lighter and so more 
easily used for airplane travel. 

2—That fabric luggage is more 
fashionable. 





3—A possible reaction against the 
high price of leather luggage. 


Challenges 

These three apparent objections to 
the purchase of leather luggage pres- 
ent a direct challenge to the leather 
industry. It is fairly common knowl- 
edge that the difference in the weight 
of a leather case as compared with a 
similar case made of fabric is neg- 
ligible. Yet the public which can 
best buy leather luggage has not been 
amply apprised of this fact. This 
should become a verv definite part of 
the tanners’ public relations program. 

The challenge of fashion in leather 
luggage is one which also is a tan- 
ner’s problem. How can leather lug- 
gage be made more fashionable so as 
to attract the female eye to a greater 
degree? Does it require experimen- 
tation in different kinds of finishes 
for leather? Does it perhaps require 
the finding of the necessary chemicals 
and dyes which will attract the at- 
tention of the fashion world? Is it 
possible to find ways and means of 
adding stripes to leather? Is it pos- 
sible to find ways and means _ of 
matching leather luggage to all kinds 
of colors in women’s accessories? 
These are some of the fashion prob- 
lems which confront the tanning in- 
dustry and which, if solved, definite- 
ly can swing the pendulum upwards 
for leather luggage in the “A” family 
group. 

The third challenge which this sur- 
vey indicates is prevalent in the “A” 
family group, is the reaction against 
current prices of leather luggage. It 
is realized that price always is a fac- 
tor and that price always is an un- 
comfortable topic of discussion. But, 
when it is considered that the price 
of a piece of leather luggage is large- 
ly determined by the price of the 
leather which goes into its manufac- 
ture, it is evident that an adjustment 
in leather prices would soon bring an 
adjustment in luggage prices. The 
year just passed has seen an appre- 
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ciable drop in the price of both leath- 
er and fabric luggage, yet it is ob- 
vious to everyone in the field that 
the drop in leather prices from its 
previous all time high has been of 
very small consequence. This too, 
therefore, becomes a problem which 
requires the attention of the tanning 
industry, 


More Plastics Used 


Now to discuss the “loyalty” of the 
“B” family group to leather luggage. 
You will recall that this is the group 
which has an income of $3,000 to 
$5,000 per year. Incidentally, this is 
the mass luggage market. Strange 
as it may appear, it is this group 
which is most anxious to own leather 
luggage. How can we make it avail- 
able to them? 

It is in this group that plastics and 
fabrics have been the predominant 
purchases in the past year. This 
groups desire for leather luggage 
has resulted in its purchase of all 
kinds of imitations of leather luggage 
insofar as color and appearance are 
concerned. Men’s two suiters and 
companion pieces which have always 
been a large consumer of leather 
have now seen a very definite and 
large part of their sales going to fa- 
bric and plastic imitations of leather. 

The demand upon the luggage 
manufacturer for this kind of lug- 
gage has been so great that he has 
been compelled to add as many num- 
bers in plastic and fabric to his line 
as he has in leather. In this con- 
nection, no attempt is being made to 
cefine the word “plasties” but all in 
he industry are quite well acquainted 
wih the products which are now be- 
ing used and which are neither 
leather nor fabric, but which must of 
necessity go under the name of “plas- 
tics.” Therefore, in this “B” family 
group. price being the obvious prob- 
lem, the tanning industry must look 
to its pricing method in order to cap- 
ture this loyal market. 

Turning now to the common prac- 
tices of the luggage trade in which 
evident inroads are being made by 
plastics, aside from the two  suiter 
and companion pieces mentioned 
previously, anyone in the industry, in 
the past six months, could not help 
but see the encroachment being made 
by plastic bindings on fabric suit- 
cases. which are slowly but surely 
taking the place of leather bindings 
used so extensively heretofore. The 
reasons given are price, durability 
and attractiveness, Plastic bindings 
are being made in a host of colors to 
match or contrast with the covering 
fabric. It is less expensive than 
leather, more durable than leather, 
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selling point. 


What can be done about this situ- S 

ation? The question of price has hess Hooker Sodium Sulthvdrate 
been touched on previously. The 

matter of colors needs definite ex- 

ploration and experimentation by the 

f y s ; at ¢ c s 

oe hitch — he Ox.y sixty percent as much Hooker Sodium Sulf- 

question of durability the tanning in- hydrate is required to obtain the same sulfidity as 

dustry has a problem which it must with double strength Sodium Sulfide. That means 

meet sooner or later: the sooner the 
better. The most aggravating few 
moments that a consumer can ex- job; you have less handling and storage. 
perience are after he has had a leather 
case returned to him by a porter or 
by a baggage room to find it scuffed you can adjust the alkalinity of your solutions inde- 
or torn. Is there nothing which the pendently of the sulfidity. For a sulfidity equal to 
tanning industry and its combined ¥ > 
chemical efforts can produce which 
when added to a leather finish can ity when Sodium Sulfhydrate is used. Thus, without 
W i — Be heigl: age ol changing sulfidity, the alkalinity may be increased 
leather industry will have taken a 
long step forward to recapture its preferred, sodium sulfide. 
market in the luggage field. So much 
for the luggage end of our industry. 


you need less chemical to do a superior unhairing 


The use of Sodium Sulfhydrate means, too, that 


that of Sodium Sulfide, there is only half the alkalin- 


through the addition of caustic soda or, where 


Here is the way to have precision controlled unhair- 


Personal Leather Goods ing solutions with the production of stronger, better 


grained leathers and minimum injury to hides. 


Now as we get into the personal 
leather goods field. we find that the 
inroads being made by plastics are 
such as to make it almost impossible 
for a consumer to buy an article made 
of leather, in the low-priced field. It 
is true that the romance in the story 
of leather does have its psychological 
effect on the consumer but when he is 
looking for leather billfolds at a low 


price. he cannot purchase one except 

where job lot leather or leather sold HOOKER 

at a distressed price was used and “= . H 

the product was made by a concern ELECTROCHEMICAL 

of the “fly-by-night” type and pro- is COMPANY ; 

ducts sold on this basis. in my per- Siete eo) neers snauataiol CHEM | CAL 
— opinion, do a terrific amount New ve ae ee 

of harm to an industry with the po- Cenitntine: chitin. bien 


tential such as Our leather industry Sodium Sulfhydrate Sodium Sulfide 
Paradichlorbenzene Sodium Tetrasulfide 


HOOKER BULLETIN 500 tells more about Sulfhy- 
drate Unhairing Solutions. It suggests specific pro- 
cedure for calf skins, hides for sole leather, for side 
and upper leathers and for specialities. A copy will 
be sent you free when requested on your letterhead. 





has. 

Since | have been asked to give this 
talk. | have contracted quite a few 
manufacturers in the personal leath- 
er goods field so as to bring to you 
net only my thinking, but the think- FOR THE LEATHER TRADE 


ing of the industry and it is the gen- 


eral feeling that what I have given NEWFOUNDLAND CoD OIL 


above is universal: that is. none of 
the reputable manufacturers who pay TANNING FISH OILS — FATTY ACIDS 


standard leather costs and who have ® 

a regular manufacturing set-up and 

who care to stand in back of their TANNING EXTRACTS 
goods, can afford to enter this low 


6 
priced field. DRY CHAMOIS MOELLEN 
Billfold Example e 
SCANDINAVIAN OIL CO. INC. 
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pened in this low-priced field from Digby 8-3279 
Continued on Page 36) oT 
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The Outlook For Industrial Leathers 


By E. R. Rath 
Executive Vice President, American Leather Belting Association 


Facts show that leather belting and industrial 
leathers holding their own. But strong warning is 
issued regarding inroads of "substitute" materials 


in this field. 


Increase Of 110% 

A brief look into the past shows 
that from a dollar standpoint, the 
industrial leather industry has not 
shrunk as much as many people think 
it has. The Bureau of Census figures 
show that in 1927 the value of its 
products shipped amounted to ap- 
proximately $27,000,000. This same 
source shows that in 1947 that deca- 
dent industry shipped _ products 
amounting to over $57,000,000—an 
increase of 1106 over 1927. These 
figures include different types of in- 
dustrial leathers. 

Industrial leathers can probably be 
divided into thee main  classifica- 
tions: Leather Belting, Mechanical 
Leather Packings and Textile Leath- 
EDWIN R. RATH ers. Leather Belting is the largest, 


ETTING on the future can be a 

very dangerous thing unless the 
facts upon which the bet is based are 
fairly well established. The Amer- 
ican Leather Belting Association has 
followed the leadership of the Tan- 
ners’ Council over a period of years 
and has accumulated some _ inter- 
esting history. Appearing on a page 
of these records is a statement: “What 
is going to be the trend and what is 
going to become of the leather belt- 
ing industry?” This statement was 
taken from a talk delivered just 
twenty years ago. At that time. the 
industrial leather industry was wor- 
ried about its existence and its fu- 
ture and it still is. In spite of its 
worrying, it has nevertheless con- 
tinued to exist. In spite of itself. it 
probably will continue to exist. 
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although the other two are important 
and are becoming more important 
every day. 

Mechanical Leather Packings are 
used to seal in or to prevent the leak- 
age of operating mediums. With the 
continued increase of metal and plas- 
tic products formed on presses, the 
use of packings must likewise  in- 
crease. Leather, because of its very 
nature, is an ideal packing material. 
It does not however by any means 
have the field to itself. It must meet 
the competition introduced by the 
development of substitute and = syn- 
thetic materials. It does however 
seem to be holding its own. 

Textile Leathers are furnished in 
myriads of shapes and sizes—cut. 
formed, sewed and cemented so as 
to adapt them to perform specific 
iasks. They are used on every tex- 
tile condenser and on every loom. 
Synthetic and = substitute materials 
have been developed to compete with 
them but thus far, leather has been 
able to win out. Its future is linked 
directly with the textile industry and 
naturally must follow the same fluc- 
tuations. As the demand for tex- 
tiles change. the demand for textile 
leathers will likewise change. 

Facts Against Pessimism 

To hear manufacturers of indus- 

trial leathers as well as the tanners 


of the type of leather used in that 
industry talk, one is led to believe 
that the entire industry is just ready 
to fold up. In checking back through 
the records however, it is found that 
these same people have been making 
the same statements for more than 
twenty years. They will probably 
continue to make them for the next 
twenty years, and at the same time 
turn out their products. 

Conditions in the leather belting 
field may not be like they were, but 
vet a few figures should be interest- 
ing. Taking the past twenty years as 
a guide and listing the annual sales 
in five year increments, it is found: 

Five Year Period Average Annual 

Sales 
7.880,000 Ibs. 
7.480,000 Ibs. 

1939-1943 9,016,000. Ibs. 

1944-1948 8.550.000. Ibs. 

The average annual sales of flat 
leather belting for the past twenty 
years have been 8,250,000 Ibs. The 
average annual sales for the last two 
five-year periods have been in excess 
of this value. The annual sales for 
the last five-year period have been 
5 higher than the twenty year aver- 
age and 8 higher than they were 
during the five-year period twenty 
years ago. 

From these figures you can draw 


1929-1933 
1934-1938 


your own conclusions as to the future. 
On December 6, 1927 a meeting of 
leather belting manufacturers, Mr. 
F. H. Willard said, “Our interests are 
not against each other as competitors, 
but against the outside interests of 
substitute materials that have in- 
jured our industry severely.” On 
December 3, 1948, just twenty-one 
years later, Mr. George L. Abbott in 
speaking before the same group said, 
“There is more leather belting bought 
than is sold. The selling we do is 
against one another but not against 
our real competitor—substitute ma- 
terials.” Twenty-one years have 
passed and the same problem exists 
and the industry refers to its prob- 
lem in about the same words. The 
solution to that problem is the real 
key to the future outlook. 
Barn Door Open 

For twenty years the industry has 
left the barn door open, watching the 
horse being stolen and yet has not 
made any real effort towards locking 
the door. The only thing that has 
probably been accomplished in that 
period was to find out who the robber 
was—substitute materials. The in- 
dustrial leather manufacturers and 
the tanners as well, have been com- 
placently sitting idly by, blessed with 
the slogan—‘Nothing can take the 
place of leather’ —while the manufac- 
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turers of substitute materials have 
told their story and sold their pro- 
duct. 

Industrial leathers have held their 
own in spite of the producers of them 
and probably will for some years to 
come. The industry has however not 
kept abreast with general industry as 
a whole, not because its product was 
inferior but because by its lack of 
aggressive premotional and merchan- 
dising methods, it not only invited 
but even encouraged the development 
of substitute materials. Had it been 
on its toes, these substitute materials 
would never have made the advances 
they did and the industrial leathet 
industry would have been many times 
its present size. The industry was. 
and for that matter still is, asleep, 

Active Promotion 

Leather belting manufacturers have 
however been somewhat aroused and 
in spite of a rather limited budget. 
have in the past few years done what 
might be called a creditable job of 
advertising and promotion of theit 
product. In 1941 a_ promotional 
campaign was started to acquaint 
industry in general with the merits 
of flat’ leather belting and the ad- 
vantages gained by using it. This 
campaign, which incidentally is still 
under way, includes space advertis- 
ing and editorial publicity in Trade 
Journals, direct) mail advertising. 
preparation and distribution of pro- 
motional literature, the sponsorship 
of Clubs for the education and_ in- 
spiration of leather belting sales 
men, the development of a training 
film for salesmen and distributors. 
etc. The industry has also realized 
that the students who are now regis: 
tered in engineering schools are the 
future designers of power transmis- 
sion and the buyers of leather belting. 
A series of advertisements are conse- 
quently appearing in the technical 
journals of every leading engineer- 
ing school in the country, extolling 
the virtues of leather belting and its 
application to modern drives. One 
of the newest activities is the publi- 
cation of a four-page promotional 
leaflet, designated as the Leather 
Belting Drive News. containing 
leather belting success stories. This 
leaflet is now being distributed at 
regular intervals to over 60.000. po- 
tential buyers of flat leather belting. 

The manufacturers of Mechanical 
Leather Packings, after watching the 
activities of the leather belting group. 
decided that something should be 
done for that industry. The result 
has been the publication of a hand- 
book, endorsed by every mechanical 
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Synthetics — The Healthiest Event In Leather’s Life® 


bie leather industry is seriously 
disturbed about the “threat” of 
synthetics and substitute materials 
that are challenging leather’s tradi- 
tional markets. In my opinion, this 
so-called threat is the healthiest thing 
that has happened to the leather in- 
dustry in the past half century. 

The healthy challenge of synthetics 
has at last made the industry realize 
certain important facts: that it has 
no certain and eternal guarantee of 
its traditional markets; that it must 
revaluate some of its questionable 
assets; that a look in the mirror will 
reveal, from a merchandising view- 
point, that it has been wearing Vic- 
torian high-button shoes, stovepipe 
hat and high celluloid collar; and 
lastly, that it is up against an alert 
and smart competitor possessing an 
acceptable product, the brains to sell 
it. and a determination to win. 


Synthetics Here To Stay 

Be certain of one thing: synthetics 
are here to stay. They have taken 
solid root, and they may show sur- 
prisingly healthy growth. Since the 
war the leather industry has been 
whistling in the dark—-whistling a 
pair of tunes that have not dispelled 
its fear, and have now become monot- 
onous. One of these tunes is en- 
titled, “Nothing takes the place of 
leather: the other. “Synthetics, as 
always, will soon fade out.” 

The first tune has already become 
self-contradictory. In four short 
postwar years the sole leather tanners 
have seen more than 40 percent of 
their business swept away by non- 
leather soling materials. In the be- 
ginning about 90 percent of all shoes 
had leather soles: today it is down to 
53 percent. And the steamroller 
shows no sign of slowing. 

This vear. when the 68-year-old 
American Oak Leather Co. decided 
to quit the sole leather business, its 
president, William H. Mooney, stated 
to the stockholders, “It is obvious that 


*Talk delivered at the National Hide Assn. 
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and distorted. Revaluation and a new approach 
is needed by the leather industry. Here is a com- 
pletely fresh perspective. 
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the long-term trend to percentage 
usage of leather in soles has been 
downward during the twenty-three- 
year period with (particularly) sharp 
decline during 1948. Unfortunately 
this decline has continued during 
1949. Some authorities in the shoe 
industry think that we may finally 
reach a level at which one half of 
all shoes carry rubber or other syn- 
thetic materials in the soles. If this 
happened, sole leather deliveries 
would probably decline to about the 
depression level of 1932... To date, 
no one has been able to come up with 
a convincing answer to the encroach- 
ment of substitute materials.” 

A very sad epitaph to the still-sung 
lyric, “Nothing takes the place of 
leather.” 

There is also a dismal echo to the 
second tune, that “synthetics will 
soon fade out.” Leather men have 
created a psychological lull for 
themselves by calling practically all 
non-leather or synthetic materials 
“substitutes.” The self-delusory psy- 
chology of this term is that a sub- 
stitute is only temporary. That 
thinking basks in a rut dug 30 years 
ago, when tanners recall the quick 


demise of the wartime and postwar 
“substitutes” of 1918-22. But mod- 
ern chemistry had hardly been born 
then. The substitutes were truly sub- 
stitutes—poor in quality and appear- 
ance, and having a variety of faults. 
But since then—especially from the 
time of World War II, chemistry has 
been dishing out miracles with regu- 
larity. Its endless variety of “syn- 
thetic” materials have proved surpris- 
ingly good. Many are no longer sub- 
stitutes. In fact, in some cases the 
materials they have displaced have 
become the substitutes. 

Aside from shoes, we have seen the 
synthetics invade related fields with 
enormous success since the war. Last 
year, for instance, some five million 
pounds of vinyl resin went into hand- 
bags. displacing leather for the most 
part. Over 50 million pounds of 
vinyl plastics were used for upholstery 
in 1948, displacing a large portion 
of leather. Synthetics have made 
deep and apparently permanent in- 
roads into other “traditional” mark- 
ets of leather: luggage, belts, wallets, 
golf bags, wristwatch straps, brief- 
cases, etc. 

Substitutes? A leader among the 
synthetics producers—J. R. Hoover, 
vice-president of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co.—voices the thoughts of 
the synthetics group: “The basic 
program (of synthetics) isn’t to du- 
plicate leather or any other existing 
material. Certainly not to imitate. 
It's a problem of designing and 
adapting new materials to fulfill vari- 
ous functions better and more eco- 
nomically. Sometimes that means 
displacing leather. . . . I am confident 
that in reaching for their own eco- 
nomic niche the flexible synthetics 
will challenge a larger and larger 
share of markets traditionally served 
by leather.” 

Substitutes? Another experienced 
and influential voice—that of Mark 
\. Edison, president of the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, and 
head of one of the country’s largest 
shoe chains—speaks: “The public’s 
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reaction to non-leather soles has gone 
beyond mere acceptance. Consumers 
have begun to ask for them. When 
that occurs, a material can no longer 
be thought of as a substitute, any 
more than nylon or rayon can be 
thought of as a substitute for silk.” 
...- And Now Uppers 

Now that the synthetic sole pro- 
ducers have the sole leather tanners 
walking on their heels, their com- 
patriots, the producers of synthetic 
shoe upper materials, are training 
their guns on the vast upper leather 
field. They are only winding up: 
they haven’t yet begun to throw their 
fancier pitches, though the strategy 
is pretty well laid out. 


= 
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However, they have already begun 
to make an appreciable dent into the 
upper leather field. Suede is the best 
example to date. Some 50,000,000 
pairs of women’s shoes have already 
been made out of synthetic suede. 
The material is finding wider recep- 
tion and use. Because it is concen- 
trated chiefly in the very low-priced 
shoe field. it hasn’t yet hurt the better 
grades of kid and calf suede. But it 
has delivered a blow to cheaper leath- 
er types such as suede splits. But 
hetter grades of synthetic suede are 
in the making. 

However, that’s only a_ siarter. 
These synthetics producers are now 
simulating every type of important 
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leather — side, calf, kid, reptiles, 
patent, elk, buck, and even unborn 
calf. A surprisingly good simula- 
tion is done on texture, appearance. 
etc. What’s most important, these 
materials are selling, particularly in 
the low-priced shoe field where the 
volume business is done. (Last year 
53 percent of all women’s shoes sold 
for $6 and under, retail, while 86 
percent sold for $10 and under). 


What About “Breathing”? 


There has been endless discussion 
to the effect that leather “breathes” 
while synthetics don’t. Well, put that 
one under the magnifying glass and 
we may see a different picture. 

In the first place. most of the syn- 
thetic upper materials are being sold 
in the women’s field. There, for the 
most part, the issue of whether a ma- 
terial does or doesn’t breathe be- 
comes ridiculous. All women’s shoes 
today are “opened-up” to some de- 
gree. In fact, it is no longer a ques- 
tion of how the foot will be ventilated 
but rather how the foot will keep 
warm. In women’s shoes, therefore, 
porosity or “breathing” is an issue 
quite out of place. 

But what about men’s, children’s 
and other closed-up shoes? It ap- 
pears that, as regards uppers, the 
synthetics people have found the an- 
swer to that one with a new “invis- 
ible perforation” method which pro- 
vides ample porosity for shoe uppers. 
The method is commercially avail- 
able. 


Synthetics—What Reception? 


Every tanner, and many others. 
will repeatedly tell you that the shoe 
manufacturer, retailer and consumer 
prefer leather. That is a sound truth. 
But it is the same truth as saying that 
every average family prefers a 
Cadillac car. The difference between 
preference and actual selection is 
often large. It may be true that every 
shoe manufacturer or retailer prefers 
leather-sole shoes. But today, on the 
basis of actual selection and pur- 
chase nearly 50 per cent of the shoe 
soles are of non-leather materials, 

Why, then, does the shoe manu- 
facturer buy synthetic soling and up- 
per materials? Why does the retailer 
sell them? Why does the consumer 
wear them? 

Price is one very important answer 
for the shoe manufacturer. And gen- 
eral acceptance is an important an- 
swer for the retailer and consumer. 
These materials wear very well, and 
their appearance is satisfactory for 
the purpose and price field intended. 

The average consumer cannot tell 
the difference between synthetic suede 
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and cheaper grades of genuine suede. 
The synthetic suede shoe is thus ac- 
ceptable, especially because it fits the 
purse. And the retailer is in busi- 
ness to win customers and build sales. 
The same goes for the shoe manu- 
facturer. And this applies to syn- 
thetic soling materials as it does to 
uppers. 

But price is only one factor. Syn- 
thetics have an attractive selling point 
elsewhere. How many feet of the 
stuff do you want? Off it comes on 
an endless roll—1LOO, 1,000, 10,000 
feet; uniform, any thickness or qual- 
ity desired, name your texture and 
color. And few costly cutting prob- 
lems, as with leather. And no seri- 
ous shoemaking problems, no_ fre- 
quent price fluctuations. 

So the shoe manufacturer is pro- 
vided with several incentives to buy, 
and it follows through with the shoe 
buyer, retailer, and consumer. Call 
synthetics and “substitutes” all the 
names you wish—but they are being 
sold, bought and used. 


Meeting The Challenge 

On first glance, this appears to 
paint a grim picture for leather. Syn- 
thetics have made excellent progress 
in soling materials and have begun to 
make inroads into the upper field. It 
is obvious that leather will not and 
cannot stand by with resignation. 
How, then, can it successfully meet 
this challenge? 

One reason why synthetics have 
succeeded is that their selling ap- 
proach has been positive while the 
leather industry’s selling approach to 
the challenge has been negative. 
While synthetics have vigorously and 
confidently sold their product. the 
leather industry has suddenly stop- 
ped selling its own product to level a 
vigorous campaign of criticism and 
disparagement against — synthetics. 
That represents the poorest kind of 
selling and merchandising. as any 
salesman will verify. Selling time 
and effort devoted largely to con- 
demnation of the other fellow’s pro- 
duct does absolutely nothing to sell 
the qualities of your own, That's 
negative selling. It usually fails. 

Harry Post, general manager of 
Goodyear’s Shoe Products Division, 
and one of the men responsible for 
the phenomenal success of Neolite. 
recently stated, “The leather people 
have not known up to the present 
time just how to meet this competi- 
tion (of synthetics). Instead of sell- 
ing the merits of their own product 
they have endeavored to throw doubts 
upon the merits of the competing pro- 
ducts. Their methods can be termed 
rather unfortunate—and also not too 
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effective. It may be that they have 
a desire to take the position of a 
Sacred Cow, which must not under 
any circumstances be harmed, nor 
can mention even be made of the holy 
animal.” 

The Weapons 


It is obvious that a major turn- 
about in leather selling approach is 
necessary as regards the challenge of 
synthetics, 
petitive products and more selling jor 
one’s own products. A_ shift from 
negative to positive. 


Less selling against com- 


Leather is literally bathed in na- 
tural distinctive character. It has a 


Woy 


MANUFACTURERS: 


distinctive quality, pliability, flexi- 
bility. durabilty, appearance, com- 
fort, feel on the foot, healthfulness; 
it has a long experience of easy work- 
ability, a romantic history, an age- 
old consumer acceptance and prefer- 
ence. 

It is doubtful if these and other 
such qualities have ever been sold in 
a single, irresistible package. Leather 
is bountiful with such salable qual- 
ities. But the fact that many leather 
men have for too long believed that 
leather “sells itself,” has been one of 
leather’s actual pitfalls. As Arthur 
Brisbane once said, “If you believe 
you have nothing to advertise, then 
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advertise the business for sale” Or 
as someone else said, “The only 
American enterprise that doesn’t have 
to sell itself is the U. S. Mint.” And 
then there was the fellow who had the 
answer either way: “When business 
is good I don’t have to advertise, and 
when it’s poor I can’t afford to”— 
which may be considered as famous 
last years of a business on its way to 
the grave. 

Advertising, promotion, merchan- 
dising—call it what you will—it all 
adds up to the same thing: consis- 
tent, persistent selling. The leather 
industry as a whole has not indulged 
in that kind of aggressive, competi- 
tive, hardhitting selling. It has 


taken the demand for its product too 
much for granted. It is now dis- 
mayed to learn that there is some de- 
mand for products other than leather, 
It must now come sharply out of the 
coma of its initial shock, gird its re- 
sources and sell as it never has in its 
long history. 

But it takes money? Yes, in some 
instances very definitely. Last year 
the producers of non-leather soles 
spent an estimated aggregate of $1.7 
millions in promotion and advertis- 
ing. as compared with a total of about 
$35.000 for the sole leather tanners. 
Is it any wonder that sales of leathet 
soles took a nosedive? 


But sometimes it doesn’t take 
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money, only ingenuity, initiative and 
energy. Here is one example of how 
the industry as a whole could do an 
effective selling job. First are gath- 
ered a long list of leather articles of 
every kind: shoes, wallets, handbags. 
waistbelts, sporting goods, industrial 
items (washers, packings, etc.), lug- 
gage. briefcases, novelties, etc.. ete. 
There are virtually hundreds of such 
articles made of leather. 

Now. this “museum” goes on a 
national tour, city to city. One ma- 
jor department store is “contracted” 
to handle, without cost, the displays. 
to which it devotes all its display win- 
dows for, say, a week, One window. 
leather shoes; another, luggage: an- 
other, sporting goods; another, wo- 
men’s leather accessories: another. 
leather novelties; ete. Each item 
would be tagged with a small display 
card describing the leather (pigskin. 
calf, wallaby, side, ete.. with a brief. 
entertaining background of — the 
leather. 

The whole idea is centered upon 
one theme: consumer education abou 
leather—its versatility. origin. qual- 
ities. end products. ete. Displays 
might show step-by-step process from 
the animal to the finished manufac- 
tured product. Leather and all its 
end products would thus be drama- 
éized. creating an actual buying pref- 
erence in the consumer mind 
erence followed by demand. 


a pref- 


Every department store would be 
eager to obtain such a display. Does 
the store not sell practically every 
item displayed? It would surely gain 
sales. The stores might even pay for 
the expense of setting up the exhibits. 
or traveling expense of the exhibit 
from the previous city. Such dis- 
plays would virtually stop traffic. 
would be featured in stories in local 
newspapers. would gain a momentum 
of enormous publicity. Traveling 
from city to city—about a week in 
each—of populations 100,000 and 
over, the could go on for 
years, 

Such is an example of dramatized, 
effectual, positive selling —selling the 
merits and romance of leather, con- 
verting interest to preference. and 
preference into actual purchases and 
And at very smail 
cost probably no cost, 


“show” 


growing demand. 


But should synthetics be allowed 
to go uncriticized for their “faults?” 
For instance. it is said that many 
=ynthetic soles curl up at the toes and 
edges after wearing, or that synthetic 
soles or uppers make the feet warm. 
humid and perspire. Shouldn’t these 
failings be brought to the buyer's 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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THE STORAGE TYPE LIXATOR* 





How the Storage Type Lixator Works: Rock Salt is emptied from railroad car 
into Lixator. Water feeds automatically to dissolve salt. 100% saturated brine 
flowing downward is completely filtered, then pumped, or gravity-fed, any- 
where in your plant. This automatically-produced brine meets the most ex- 
acting standards of clarity and purity. 
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SATURATED FILTERED 
LIXATE BRINE 


First discovered and used by International Salt Co., Inc. 


Savings of 10% to 20% In Amount of Salt 
Required 





Storage Type Lixators are constructed from detailed 
plans and specifications developed by our Technical 
Service Department engineers to meet individual plant 
requirements. These specialists in the design and instal- 
lation of Storage Type Lixators are at your service... 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
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without cost or obligation. They will supervise every 
step in your Lixator installation ... will suggest im- 
portant economies in the production, handling and use 


of Lixate Brine. Consultation is cordially invited. 
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one of many 


chemicals serving 


American Industry 


SODIUM SULFIDE 


Now Readily Available 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Also available are: 
Magnesium Chloride 
Epsom Salt 
Hydrochloric Acid 


Monochlorobenzene 
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1, Melvin Snider and John M. Reilly. 2, Thomas W. Green, A. J. 


Swedenborg and Arthur Sauer. 3, Fred O'Flaherty, W. H. Agrabrite, 


Sr. and W. H. Agrabrite, Jr. 
Edward T. Wilder and A, J. Ollendorf. 5, 8S. Boyd Gunnison, John 


4. Dauer, Henry J. Goldberg and Herbert Low. 6, T. R. Peterson, 
7, F. J. Crystal, Felix Carr, 


T. C. Hollander and R. H. Richards. 


Leonard Schaden, and W. H. Rueping. 8, C. 8. Raddatz, A. M 
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3 ways HYCAR puts more ‘SALE’ in shoes! 


HEN it comes to giving shoes 
better and more saleable 
features, Hycar American rubber 
can really help you. For example: 

As a pigment binder in leather 
finishes, Hycar latex gives strong 
adhesion to leather fibers. And, 
with pigments normally used, its 
compatibility is excellent. 

For insoles and welting where 
paper is used, Hycar latex has many 
advantages. Hycar-impregnated 
paper is soft but strong—easy to 
work and handle. Hycar gives paper 
high resistance to oils, chemicals 
and aging . . . increases tear and 
wet strength. 


Hycar latex may be used safely, 
simply, easily. No vulcanization is 
required. No explosive solvents 
need be handled, nor are costly 
recovery systems required. 


For bonding soles to uppers for the 
life of the shoe, adhesives based on 
Hycar solutions are unsurpassed. 


Hycar 


Reg US Pat Of 


America Riper 


They resist the effects of water, oil, 
gasoline, sand and grit. They may 
be used to bond soles made of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber, plasti- 
cized polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl 
impregnated fabric, cork and rub- 
ber, etc., to uppers made from ny- 
lon, silk, polyvinyl sheeting, coated 
fabrics. 


Find out how Hycar can help 
improve your products or opera- 
tions — put more “sale” in shoes. 
For further information, please 
write Dept. T-12, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


e e A DIVISION OF 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company -: : 22:0. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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1, Arthur Horwich, Ray 
Stecker and N. P. Dworet- 
zky. 2, Wm. J. Deevy, Ira 
Marland, and Simon Al- 
len. 3, G. E. Poh, P. G. 
Bernheim and A. T. 
Karow. 4, Burch Velsor, 
G. F. Zeller and Leon J. 
Roversi. 5, Leon J. Ro- 
versi, Michael Flynn, and 
Archie Mann. 6, Leo J. 
Selya and Jerry Marx. 


7, R. T. Goodwin, W. R. 
Lotz, and J. H. Stumpf. 
8, Max Bach, Emil Feld 
and Gordon Krause. 9, 
Richard Flagg, Geo. Eb- 
erle, Jack Barrett, and 
Frank Hadley. 10, Robert 
Stitt, C. S. Howell, and 
Wm. Morgan. 11, Jos. 
Isaacson, Wm. Bushen- 
baum and Jos. Green- 
baum. 12, T. Brodsky, E. 
Dee and E. Braun (For 
company affiliations see 
list of Registrants) 
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1, Louis Hamel, Walter 
Dudley and Wm. C. Hun- 
neman, Jr. 2, S. L. Harris, 
Meyer Kerstein and Al 
Levitan. 3, Jack Miller, 
Arthur E. Gebhardt and 
Edwin Gallun. 4, David 
Laub, P. E. Raddatz, Jr., 
and John Mahler. 5, Sid- 
ney Greenebaum, O. D. 
Mosser, and E. F. Mul- 
lane. 6, Leo F. Ready, 
A. A. Rogers and G. E. 
Harding. 


7, Frank Bryan, Geo. H. 
Elliott and Edw. Greene. 
8, Ed. Doherty, Ade Win- 
heim, and Wm. A. Rossi. 
9, John F. Shiel, E. J. 
Stritzel and H. A. Atlas. 
10, Albert Vogel, Gus 
Sokol, H. A. Coey and 
Howard Willis. 11, W. H. 
Van Valkenburgh, Henry 
H. Dietrich and Thos. P. 
Gibbons. 12, Harold Sa- 
bean, Arthur Schroeder, 
and J. J. Lown (For com- 
pany affiliations see list of 
Registrants) 




















1, D. L. Kerr, Simon Al- 
len, Ed. E. Doherty and 
Bona Allen, III. 2, Walter 
S. Powell, A. E. Mueller, 
Ted Tew ksbury, and Wm. 
C. Hunneman, Jr. 3, C. E. 
Becker, Carl F. Danner, 
Philip Light and John W. 
Daggett. 4, Otto Drews, 
Chris Hempel, and W. L. 
Kleinz. 5, Harold Good- 
speed, David B. Eisen- 
drath, Mrs. Eisendrath 
and Sturgis Stout. 6, 
Stanley Rawson, Ralph 
Ewe, Fred Becker and 
George Mealley. 


7, W. C. Wolfenbarger, E. 
P. Regal, A. P. Carlson, 
Jr., A. P. Carlson, Sr., and 
Kurt M. Stein. 8, Ed. 
Aulson, Elmer Hine, Ed. 
Keirnan and Tom Keir- 
nan. 9, Si Mindel, Joe 
Silver, Nick Beucher, Jr., 
and Milton E. Burr. 10, 
Chas. Grubstein, Louis 
Bonena, Jules Star and 
Henry Sternfeld. 11, Fred 
Gruen, Ed. Kirkman, A. 
B. Reed, and Frank E. 
Brown. 12, S. B. Foot, D. 
O. Kibler and W. Fike 


(For company afhliations 


see list of Registrants) 
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Branches and direct 
connections in the principal 
markets throughout 
the world. 


Serving the Industry Since 1857 
JOHN ANDRESEN & CO., INC. 


ANDRESEN BUILDING « 8 EAST 36th St. » NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address; ANDRESEN—New York 
BOSTON OFFICE 10 HIGH STREET ®@® CHICAGO OFFICE 130 NO. WELLS ST. 
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... derived from the proper penetration 


of fatliquors — Tar ialare Wathioldaalekelal-Ta-Koniclaae- late, 


quality in your leathers. 


. made certain by constant laboratory research 
and years of service. 
... purchased as an intangible asset with every 


Salem Oil & Grease Company product. 








Salem Oil & Grease Co. » Blubber Hollow « Salem, Mass. 











1, Elmer J. Rumpf, J. J. 
Lown and Arthur C. 
Trask. 2, Si Mindel, 
Henry Sternfeld, Carl M. 
Kuhn, H. A. Atlas, Ben 
Ritter and W. D. Scott. 
3, A. A. Wakeford, Arthur 
Trask, Lee Radeker and 
C. P. Singleton. 4, Sam 
Lipman, Jack Lipman, 
Abe Sklut, Morton Sklut 
and Sam Hodges. 5, Abe 
Winheim, Howard Willis, 
Frank Lemp, J. G. Wei- 
man and Al Schiller. 6, 
Max Bach, Robert Abro- 
hams, Edw. J. Greene, 
Frank Bryan and Robert 
Braun. 


7, J. R. Malcolm, Henry 
Fisher, C. W. Butler, Jr., 
and A. A. Rogers. 8, 
Myron Heringlake, C. F. 
Becking, J. T. Baumgard- 
ner, J. C. Galloway and 
W. H. Fielder. 9, Jack 
Lipman, Morris Blumeno, 
Al West, Mort Gulden, I. 
Wohlman and Nate Mo- 
rand. 10, Sol Marx, D. L. 
Stern, Arthur Horwich, 
Ray Stecker and N. P. 
Dworetzky. 11, Hans 
Andres, G. E. Fitch, Al- 


fred Jacobshagen and 
Jules Star. 12, Newton 
Bissinger, A. J. Merker, 
A. A. Wakeford, and Laird 
H. Simons, Jr. (For com- 


pany affiliations see list of 
Registrants) 














are 


1, Albert Vogel, C.J. 
Siegman, W. Haase and 
Jack Miller. 2, Wm. Tefft, 
Walter Leon, Bernard 
Michlin and Bernard 
Goldsmith. a Herbert 
Stumpf, H. Benke, A. C. 
Utrecht and Laird Wilson. 
1, Max Kornreich, Frank 
Lemp, John Winfrey and 
J. G. Wienman. 5, Arthur 
“chroeder, jr.. Harold Sa- 
bean, Russell Walkey and 
Mrs. Schroeder. 6, F. G. 
Walker, E. P. Regel, A. 
E. Wagner, and T. Ander- 


son, 


7, Paul Kittel. O. W. Pe- 
dersen, H. Atkinson, L. 
Livingstone, Walter Haase 
and Ed. Weinstein. 8, 
Chas. Morrison, A. B. 
Kelts, E. H. Knoernschild, 
and Wm. Z. Beier. 9, C. 
S. Howell, Geo. Eberle, 
Jack Barrett and Richard 
Flagg. 10, Henry Hand, 
Al Vogel, C. J. Seigman 
and Paul Kittel. 11, Louis 
J. Huch, A. L. Gebhardt, 
and M. Schulin. 12, Jack 
Miller, R. Strehlow, P. E 


Raddatz and C. S. Rad- 


datz (For company afh- 


liations see list of Regis- 
trants) 
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Recently manufacturers, who had hoped to reduce 


tanning costs by using low-priced materials, have 
awakened to the fact that such substitution was raising 
instead of lowering their costs. On the contrary, Chest- 
nut Extract produces more pounds of leather per tannin 
unit, therefore produces plumper leather, and produces 
leather less liable to darken and less liable to tender 
and cracky grain. 

Chestnut Extract fortifies the low acid of other mate- 
rials—and is available immediately. It also ferments 
freely in the liquor to produce other acids. Only a slight 
increase in its percentage means a big increase in 
leather poundage, and in leather quality. 

Constant Chemical Control is the Mead contribution 
to Chestnut Extract. It gives you a uniformity that is 
absolutely dependable. Also available when desired is 
twenty-five years’ tanning experience—at your call. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


TANNIN EXTRACT DIVISION 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. - RADFORD, VA. + KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
HARRIMAN, TENN. - NEWPORT, TENN. -. SYLVA, N.C. 
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First Row—left to right: Orrell O. Oseland, J. J. McNamara, John 


Harnly, Harold Ross, George Hodsdon and Elmer Rumpf. 


Second Row—left to right: Merle A. Delph, Mrs. Delph, Ira Mar- 


land, Geo. H. Elliott, Ed. Weinstein and Kimble Atkinson. 


54 


Third Row—left to right: Louis Hamel, Leon J. Roversi, Paul C. 
Stahnke, W. Robert Lotz, Rolf Quarck and E. R. Theis. 


Fourth Row—left to right: Jewett F. Neiley, George Martin, Leo 
Armstrong, and Robert Binger (For company affiliations see list 


of Registrants) 
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THE FULTON COUNTY 
OSCILLATING BUFFER 


As manufacturers of leather and glove machinery, and specialists in Shaving and Buffing Machines, we were 
first in the field to develop and patent a practical machine for buffing the whole hide or side in one operation. 
Illustrated is our latest achievement — THE OSCILLATING BUFFER which is indispensable for Buffing or 
Snuffing all kinds of shoe or coat leather especially on the grain side. All scratches or lines are eliminated 
entirely. We especially recommend this machine for pasted side leather. If you are interested in Oscillators 
— do not discard your present equipment. In many cases we can convert your present rigid machines for 
a nominal charge. Most all parts in our rigid machines and the oscillators are interchangeable — eliminating 
the necessity of carrying special bearings, cylinders, rubber rolls, etc. 

Both Oscillators and Rigid Machines are made in three sizes — 40" — 50" — 60". 

We can furnish these machines equipped with either manually operated foot treadle or automatically con- 
trolled compressed air to open and close the throat of the machine. 

We solicit your inquiries and will be pleased to submit detailed description, prices, etc. 


TGC MA DAMA eS) 228 MRRP excuusivety sy 
nA ee OM ee Memes ASERT TROSTEL & SONS CO. 
1776 N. COMMERCE ST., 


S-LsOcV ER 3: Volk Le: NE W YORK 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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Buckley .. . 


(Continued from Page 33) 


my own company’s records, As you 
all probably know, Buxton originated 
the lady’s billfold and played a large 
part in the preliminary merchandis- 
ing of the new product. This busi- 
ness, to a great degree was inaug- 
urated against terrific opposition and 
I am giving no secrets out of school 
when I tell you the $1.00, $1.50 and 
$2.00 items created the large volume 
and built up the popularity. These 
billfolds were made of the finest se- 
lected New Zealand Lambskin. The 


AIBLER & BRO. Co. 


Established in 1845 


The S. J. 


NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Telephones: 
2551 


3291 


price of the leather at that time was 
l4c per foot. Even at this price, we 
had to use all of our ingenuity to 
meet the list price that had been es- 
tablished. However, in recent years 
it has been necessary to pay as much 
as 40c a foot for leather that would 
not compare in quality or finish with 
that purchased at the lower figure. 
Anyone with even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of mathematics can 
see that it would be impossible to 
take a square foot of leather which 
cost 40c to make an article which 
will bring a manufacturer 50c and 
sell over the counter for $1.00. The 








£ aint ian 


PACKER HIDES 
and 
SKI 














net result was that we and other man- 
ufacturers had to withdraw from a 
good volume market, 

I realize that we who manufacture 
products from leather cannot expect 
the impossible from the tanners but 
it is a foregone conclusion if the 
tanners expect to get the high volume 
they enjoyed from our Company and 
others in our industry, a complete 
reappraisal of the situation will be 
necessary pointing to a considerable 
reduction in: 

1. Price of the raw skins. 

2. Finishing costs of the same. 


Price Differentials 

I have here a few samples of bill- 
folds made from plastic materials 
which simulate leather, at least to the 
eye, and which today are capturing 
most of this market. The loss of this 
market to the tanners is consider- 
able. We, ourselves, purchased over 
a million and a half feet of New 
Zealand Lambskin per year and to- 
day our purchases of this leather are 
practically nil. A reasonable ques- 
tion for any one of you to ask at this 
point is, “Why don’t we raise the 
price?” T can answer that quickly 
by telling you that the price of sheep- 
skin today is so close to pigskin. goat- 
skin and even some of the cowhide 
that the store buyers are not inter- 
ested in the sheepskin. So much for 
the low priced field. 

Now for the personal leather goods 
in other price brackets, | have with 
me a swatchbook showing the vari- 
ous leathers and the prices we paid 
for these leathers in 1942. Just to 
pick out a few examples: 

Morocco Grained Lamb, I already 
have given you at 14¢ a foot, 

The finest of Paper Thin Skivers 
l4c. 

Case Cowhide, 11/y 02. was 26. 
per foot. 

Aniline Saddle Cowhide was 30¢ 

Levant Goat was 23Y ce a foot. 

The finest English Pin Morocco 
landed at our plant in Springfield 
was 43c¢ a foot. 

Shrunk Grained Calf was 43c. 

Hand Boarded Calf—39c. 

Smooth Calf—44ec 

Bright Pin Seal—79c per foot. 

South African Ostrich—$1.30, 

The finest alligator was 53c_ per 
inch. 

Imported English Pigskin — 48c 
per foot. 

You all know the prices of these 
same leathers today and you can 
visualize the almost unsurmountable 
difficulties we in the personal leather 
goods field have to overcome when 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Drew... 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


be somewhat larger in view of the 
large number of cows held back for 
breeding. On net balance, therefore, 
it is probable that the total domestic 
calf and kip supply should not vary 
much from the 1949 level. It is also 
probable that the proportion of 
heavy weights and kips in the picture 
may stay high since the marketing 
of the calf crop is usually delayed 
during herd rebuilding in order to 
determine the best of the crop to be 
saved, The heavier than usual live 
weights of calves slaughtered so far 
this year is an indication of this 


process, 
Sheep and Lambs 


The 1949 slaughter will probably 
show a total of only about 13.6 mil- 
lion head, the lowest slaughter since 
1925. The sheep and lamb popula- 
tion as of January 1, 1949, it will 
be recalled, was the lowest on record. 
totaling less than 32 million. The 
extremely low kill this year gives 
some hope that the decline in sheep 
numbers may have reached a_bot- 
tom, But numbers will have to show 
a sizeable gain before the kill can 
be expected to show any great im- 


»srovement. This is a bad time of 
provemen lis is a d time of FULLERGRIPT 


the year to attempt to forecast the 

1950 slaughter picture. So much ‘ 

depends upon the type of winter we Triple-Dense Box Brushes 

have and its effect on breeding stock, 

and also upon the size of the spring paket : 

lamb crop. Tentatively, however. | The brush material in a Fullergript metal back 

think it is fairly safe to say that es ie ; 

there will be no substantial change strip 1s not tufted; it is continuous. Three 

in the size of the kill from 1949. In ; h al j . 

other words, | doubt if we can ex- times as much material is crammed into each 

pect a new domestic supply of more ° : I P + 

fies 1344 14 wales Sead inch. Here is the reason for Fullergript’s longer 
That’s the story on the domestic life — with up to 50% more service. 

outlook, World cattle. goat, and 

sheep numbers change but little from You also reduce costs because Fullergript — 

year to year despite some sharp 

changes from time to time in par- brushes, which are balanced, clean faster, with 

ticular areas. We can, therefore, ex- 

pect pretty much the same over-all no second Passes. If you have not already in- 


totality in’ livestock numbers and ; : 
cheaalinen iui Senile ditt: enn el stalled this most widely used of box brushes, 
in 1949. The important problem is : : : 
how much of the off-shore supply find out about Fullergripe ea by 
“ il be available to the U.S. Devalu- writing to. 
ation of sterling and other currencies 
has affected this situation and there 
are some signs that foreign markets 
are beginning to adjust themselves 
to world market conditions of supply 
and demand. It is our feeling. there- 
fore, that our ability to augment our 
domestic supplies in 1950 will he 
somewhat better than in 1949. 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION © 3632 MAIN STREET HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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What's Happening To Dress Leather 
Glove Consumption ? 


By James H. Casey, Jr. 


Secretary, National Association of Leather Glove Manufacturers 


Fabrics have driven a deep wedge into the dress 
leather glove business. Women prefer leather 
gloves but buy fabric gloves. Here are reasons 











AS an industry, we would not be 
so apprehensive about our future 
if we could look at the record and 
see that our problems were lessen- 
ing; but it is a fact that these prob- 
lems are multiplying by leaps and 
bounds; and, while I believe some of 
them can be solved, there are others 
caused by factors beyond your von- 
trol and must be accepted. 

When I speak of factors beyond 
our control, I am thinking of the 
trends in men’s and women’s apparel 
which no fashion magazine or fash- 
ion group have been able to stop. 
such as our tendency to discard items 
of clothing that are not functional. 

It is not at all uncommon today 


why—and what should be done about it. 


for you and me to go along any 
Main Street and observe the absence 
of hats on women; and the shedding 
of this item doesn’t take place oniy 
in the warm months of the year, bui 
during the whole twelve months. 
This is also true of men, and only 
this past week many of you read of 
the attempts made by the Hatters’ 
Association of London to solicit the 
cooperation of Hollywood by asking 
the men in the moving picture indus- 
try to assist in re-establishing the 
wearing of men’s hats as an item of 
fashion and good dress. The answers 
actors certainly 
All agreed that 


from outstanding 
were discouraging. 


hats were all right if the other fellow 
wore them, but not for them. 

This type of trend is difficult to 
reverse, but there are other condi- 
tions over which we do have some 
contrel, and which can help us con- 
siderably, 


Ladies’ Leather Gloves 


First, | want to discuss with you 
ladies” leather Perhaps no 
segment of the entire glove industry 
has felt the effects of substitutes as 
this division has; and while we, as 
an organization, have tried to take 
steps to correct it, I can’t say that 
we have been too successful to date. 

The fabric glove industry has made 


gloves. 





MYRABOLAMS 
DIVI DIVI 
TARA 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 





STANDARD BRANDS 
__ CLARIFIED 


LIQUID 


aaa 
___“SMS' 


ORDINARY 


POWDERED 
“PUREX” 
“SMS” 





PLANT: NEWARK, N. J. 





WATTLE BARK and SOLID WATTLE EXTRACT 





Also other Tanning Extracts and Raw Tanning 
Materials from all parts of the world 


MANGROVE BARK 


POWDERED 
MANGROVE and VALONEA 
EXTRACT 


—-IMPORTED BY— 


THE 


RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT AND EXPORT CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 


VALONEA 
SUMAC 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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great strides in this country during 
the last few years—to such an extent 
that it has established itself as an 
American industry, when ten to 
twelve years ago it was considered 
a European industry. 


JAMES H. CASEY, JR. 


The new types of fabrics, the beau- 
tiful colors, and the way they simu- 
late leather, all has tended to replace 
leather gloves. This, coupled with 
two other factors, has cost the Ameri- 
can leather glove industry millions 
in lost sales. 

One of the great advantages the 
fabric glove industry has is price. 
Today fabric gloves sell for less than 
one-half of the cost of the average 
leather glove. Price-wise, fabrics en- 
joy this great advantage to such an 
extent that retailers, who are con- 
stantly considering a rapid turnover, 
promote them to the detriment of 
leather gloves. 

Competition Of Fabries 

In this fast-moving age there is 
another important consideration that 
we must not overlook and that is the 
problem of washability. None of us 
in this room would buy a white shirt 
if it could not be laundered, and the 
consumer has reacted against the 
wearing of leather gloves for the 
great reason that leather gloves, by 
comparison with beautiful nylons, 
are difficult to launder. 

The progress the tanning industry 
made after chrome tanned leathers 
were introduced has stopped, as far 
as the glove leather tanning industry 
is concerned, It is true that we claim 
that our leathers are washable, but 
you know and [ know that greater 
progress must be made if we are go- 
ing to convince the consumer of this 
fact. Chrome tanned leather, when 
wet, is difficult to handle, the drying 
period is long, and the results many 
times are problematical. 

The day the leather glove manu- 
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facturer can go out with a really 
washable mocha, or whatever the 
leather might be, many of the lost 
sales in the leather glove field will 
be returned to us. 

Any woman whom you might ques- 
tion about the use of leather gloves 
will always report: “I prefer leather 
gloves and believe they represent a 
greater value, because they will wear 
longer than fabrics; but they are so 
difficult to launder, and since dry 
cleaning establishments often ruin 
them, I wear fabrics.” 

Only a year ago, six hundred 
women executives at radio stations 
throughout the country were ques- 


tioned about their choice of gloves, 
and 95% chose leather as their fav- 
orite, but used fabric gloves for 
everyday wear. 

This is not an easy problem to 
solve; and it is not fair for us, as an 
organization, to throw the ball in 
your lap; but if joint efforts are pos- 
sible to develop really washable 
leathers of the type the consumer 
can readily handle, we had better get 
together and see what can be done. 

Today most of the tanneries serv- 
ing the leather glove industry are 
closed; but, in spite of this, there 
isn't one buyer in America who is 
worrying about it. We have as much 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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TRADEMARK 


Manufacturers of 


PIGMENT AND PLASTIC FINISHES 
ALL TYPES OF LACQUERS FOR GLAZED AND PLATED LEATHERS 


Over 25 years of leather experience 
qualifies us to solve your leather finish 
problems. A complete laboratory and 
technicians service are at your disposal. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


BIGELOW 3-1433 








PHONES 
STATE 2-5864, 2-5868-69 





JACK WEILLER & CO. 


130 NO. WELLS ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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HIDES - SKINS - PELTS - TALLOW 


COMPLETE INSPECTION AND RECEIVING 


SERVICE 
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CG 634 











REGISTRANTS 


Tanners’ Council Annual Meeting 


Adler, L., Eagle-Flagg Tg. Corp., Milwaukee. Ellis, E. K., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Allen, Bona III, Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, Ga. Emery, Munson A., American Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Armour, Irving, Rapco Leather Co., So. Milwaukee. Erhart, W. P., Erhart-Peterson Lea. Co., St. Louis. i 

Armour, Morton, Rapco Leather Co., So. Milwaukee. Ewe, R. H., The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio. 


Baker, Bayley, Winslow Bros. & Smith Co.. Norwood. Mass. Farkash, M., Crestbrand Leather Co., Boston 

Barr, M. J. Monarch Leather Co., Chicago. Feld, E., Feld Tanning Co., Milwaukee. , 

Becker, C. E., American Hide & Lea. Co., Boston Fielder, C. H., International Shoe Co.. St. Louis. 

Becker, Fred H., The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio Findeiss, W., The C. Findeiss Sons Co.. Zanesville, O 

Benke, H. W., Robert Scholze Tannery, Chattanooga Rishon H.C. Armonk Daatuen Coe Ciiesa ee 

Bennington, Kenneth, Davis Leather Co. Ltd., Newmarket, Ont FitzPatrick, Jr. A. L., Burk Brothers, Phila., Pa 

Bernheim, George B., R. Neumann & Co., Hoboken, \. J Flacs. Kenneth S.. EacleFlace Te Corp Miloaukes 

Bernheim, Philip G., R. Neumann & Co., Hoboken, N. J Riaconkinin: Ruy. adel tai aie Negeck NCS 

Binger, Robt. E., Allied Kid Co., New York. Fleming, D. Malcolm, Fleming-Joffe Ltd., New York. 

Birkenstein, Harry, Jr, Weil & Eisendrath Co., Chicago. Flynn, Michael F., John Flynn & Sons, Salem, Mass 

Black, Robert E., Russell-Sim Tg. Co., Salem, Mass. Foot, S. B., S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red Wing Minn 

Blatz, Fred J., Amalgamated Leather Cos., Wilmington, Del. Foss, N.C, Blanchard Bro, & Lane, Newark. N. J ; 

Blaut, S. J., Virginia Oak Tannery, Inc., Luray, Va. Franendorfer, Milton, A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 

Block, A. C., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. Friend, Kurt, J. Greenebaum Tg. Co., Chicago 

905 ad eed yy a ——. sala Frodin, Elmer E., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.. Chicago 
OCK, oy, lanasse oc g. 0. erReley, atl » . i e Sidne T ing ‘oO Sidne io 

ee ee eo ee oe Fry, Roy E., The Sidney Tanning Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

Brinkman, Alex, Hans Rees’ Sons, New York. 

Brooker, E. G. G., E. G. G. Brooker, New York Gallun, Edwin A., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee. 

Brian, Philip, Crestbrand Leather Co., Boston. Gardent, Paul E., Carlin & Co. Ine., Boston. 

Buettner, E. H., Pfister & Vogel Tg. Co., Milwaukee Gebhardt, Arthur E., Gebhardt-Vogel Tg. Co.. Milwaukee. 

Burgess, Arthur E., Hickey Leather Co.. Grafton, Mass Gerrish, N. R., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., Peabody, Mass. 

Burr, Milton E., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. Gilboy, J. E., Pfister & Vogel Tg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Butler, C. W. Jr., General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn Gill, J. J., Richard Young Co., Boston. 

Glass, Irving R., Tanners’ Council, New York. 

: : : Gleason, F. H., J. F. McElwain Co., Boston. 

Carlisle, Sanford Kk. F. W..& F. etlisle Go... Saeinaw. Mich. Canidee Mcost Py 4, F. Gallun & oe pg 7 a 

Carr, Felix, Carr Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. Goldsmith, B., Goldsmith Lea. Co., Newark, \. J. 

Chapman, K., Surpass Lea. Co., Philadelphia. Good, Carl F., Good Bros. Lea. Co.. Newark, N. J 

Coey, H. A., Hoffman-Stafford Tg. Co.. Chicago Goodspeed eal Cl Tasirentel lead On.. Deahody. Ataan 

Conant, Roger B., Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Norwood, Mass. - Craves Pail \ Kistler 7 alias ra "Re oe DE 

Cooper, Wm. J., Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, Conn Gray, Byron A., International Shoe Co., St. Louis. 

Greenebaum, S. J., J. Greenebaum Tanning Co., Chicago. 

Greensfelder, E. S., Gutmann & Co., Chicago. 

Greenwood, W. G., Chas. S. Walton & Co., Phila., Pa. 

Grubstein, Chas., American Leather Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J 

Gulden, Mort, Malcolm-Merle Leathers, Boston. 

Gunnison, S. Boyd, Gunnison Bros. Inc., Girard. Pa. 





Daggett, J. W., American Hide & Lea. Co., Boston 

} Danner, Carl F., American Hide & Lea. Co., Boston. 

+ Dauer, John A., Legallet and Sidney Tg. Cos., San Francisco 
Doherty, Ed. E., Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, Ga. 

Donner, Gilbert W., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee. 
Doty, Fred E., Howes Leather Co., Boston. 

gDrew, Edw. L., Tanners’ Council, New York. Hamel, Louis H., L..H. Hamel Lea. Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
{Drueding, Walter, Drueding Bros. Co., Phila., Pa. redline Wcanraauk | ‘ ya Al 

: 4 K a : arding, George E.,'Howes Leather Co., Boston. 

‘Drummer, Paul A., B. D. Eisendrath Tg. Co., Racine, Wis ; bigs 

: . Harnly, J. W., A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago. 

Dudley, Walter L., Donnell & Mudge, Inc., Salem, Mass “TERRORS ae ig (oe ee ary B 

Dworetsky, Nathan P., Toxaway Tanning Co.. New York es Bi 6 NS Ee See ees 

i si diae ’ , e Harvey, Thomas B.. Thomas B. Harvey Lea. Co., Phila. Pa. 
j Hatton, Julian B., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Eberle, George J., Eagle-Flagg Tg. Corp.. St. Louis. Heald, H. L., Beggs & Cobb, Inc., Boston. 

Eisendrath, David B., B. D. Eisendrath Tg. Co., Racine, Wis. Hebb, George S., Hebb Leather Co. Inc., Boston. 
Eisendrath, Edwin W., Monarch Leather Co., Chicago Hegeler, H. H., Surpass Leather Co., Phila., Pa. 

Elbin, H. L., Virginia Oak Tannery, Luray, Va. Hempel, J. C., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Chicago. 

Elkan, Leo H., Gutmann & Co., Chicago. Hermann, Fred A., Hermann Oak Leather Co., St. Louis. 





QUALITY 
SOLID POWDERED LIQUID 


QUEBRACHO 


BUENOS AIRES CARLOS CASADO LTDA. mere’ 


ARGENTINA 
PUERTO CASADO, PARAGUAY 
The First Quebracho Extract Plant in the World 
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Heselton, C. L., Armour Leather Co.. Chicago. 

Hickey, Thomas R., John R. Evans & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Hickey, Wm. F., John R. Evans & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Hine, Elmer, J. C. Bleyl Co., Gloversville, N.Y. 

Hinson, W. J., Ashtabula Hide & Lea. Co., Ashtabula, O. 
Holderness, E. E., U. S. Leather Co., New York. 

Holmes, J. B. S., Beadenkopf Lea. Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Hopkins, A. F., Hess & Hopkins, Rockford, Il. 

Horween, Arnold, Horween Leather Co., Chicago. 

Howell, C. Stanley, Howes Leather Co., Chicago. 
Hubschman, Milton, E. Hubschman & Sons, Phila., Pa. 
Huch. Louis C., The Huch Leather Co., Chicago. 

Huch, Louis J.. The Huch Leather Co., Chicago. 
Hunneman, W. C. Jr., William Amer Co., Phila.. Pa. 
Huvos, Emery I., Geilich Tanning Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Jackson, Lewis B., Tanners Hide Bureau, New York. 
Jagdfeld, Leo C., Fred Rueping Lea. Co.. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Jensen, R. L., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Joffe, Morris, Fleming-Joffe Ltd... New York. 


Jones, L. L., Willard Helburn, Ine., Peabody, Mass. 


Kaltenbacher, J. C., Seton Leather Co.. Newark, \. J 
Kaplan, Kivie, Colonial Tanning Co., Boston. 

Katz, Sol, Superior Tanning Co.. Chicago. 

Keirnan, E, F., Greiss-Pfleger Tg. Co.. Waukegan. II. 
Keirnan, T. S., Griess-Pfleger Tg. Co.. Waukegan, Ill. 
Kiernan, Nelson M., Harold J. Smith Lea. Corp., Gloversville. 
Kirschner, Hermann K., Willard Helburn, Inc., Peabody, Mass. 
Kirstein, M.. Irving Tanning Co., Boston. 

Kornreich, Max, R. Neumann & Co., Hoboken, N. J 
Kranick, Lewis G., Western Leather Co.. Milwaukee. 

Kraus, Walter, Sole Leather Bureau. New York. 

Kronen, Lief C., Tanners’ Council, New York. 

Kuevein, Joseph K., Richard Young, Boston. 


Laskin, Myron E., J. Laskin & Sons, Milwaukee. 

Laub, David J., Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo. 

Laub, George A., Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo. 

Legallett, Paul Jr., Legallet Tanning Co., San Francisco. 
Levoy, M. R., Goniprow Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Lezin, Norman S., A. K. Salz Co., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Liberty, James H., Upholstery Lea. Group, New York. 
Lichtman, Cecil, J. Lichtman & Sons, Newark, N. J. 
Light, P. I., American Hide & Lea. Co., Boston. 
Loewengart, Arthur, Loewengart & Co., New York. 
Loewengart, Sol, Loewengart & Co., New York. 

Lotz, W. Robert, Albert Trostel & Sons, Milwaukee. 
Loveday, E. D., Goniprow Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Mackay, James C., J. F. McElwain Co., Boston. 

Mahoney, John F. Jr., Alma Leather Co. Ine., Johnstown, N. 
Maleolm, J. R., Armour Leather Co., Chicago. 

Malis, S. S., Malis Leather Co., Phila., Pa. 

Manley, Roscoe, U. S. Leather Co., New York. 

Mann, A. J., Harry Mann Leather Co., Peabody, Mass 
Martin, E. C., Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Norwood, Mass. 
Mealley, Geo. H., The Ohio Lea. Co. Inc., New York. 
Mercer, W. J., Bissell Leather Co., Salem, Mass. 

Merker, A. J., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., Boston. 

Merner, Garfield D., Merner Brothers Tg. Co., Petaluma, Cal. 
Michlin, Bernard, Overseas Commerce Corp., New York. 
Miller, Frank H., G. Levor & Co. Inc., New York. 

Miller, John T., A. L. Gebhardt Co.. Milwaukee. 

Morris, Wendell A., Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee. 
Mueller, A. R., Northwestern Lea. Co., Milwaukee. 
Mullane, E. F., J. Greenebaum Tanning Co., Chicago. 
Myers, Charles H., Kistler Leather Co., Boston, 

McCree, Donald H., Lackawanna Lea. Co., Hackettstown, N. 
McGaw, Geo. P., Leas & MeVitty, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
McKinley, Lee C., International Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
McNamara, T. J., Tanners’ Council, New York. 

McNeely, George H. Jr., McNeely & Price Co., Phila., Pa. 


Nason, D. V.. J. Laskin & Sons, Milwaukee. 

Nectow, S. N., A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Boston 
Neiley, J. F., Endicett-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N.Y. 
Nelson, J. L.. Tanners’ Council, New York. 

Niblock, H. D., Armour Leather Co., Chicago. 


O'Flaherty, Fred, Tanners’ Research Laboratory, Cincinnati. 
O’Kelley, J. L.. Robert Scholze Tannery, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ollendorf, Albert J.. Wilder & Company, Chicago. 


x 








154 Nassau Street 


Argentina: Buenos Aires—A. J. Hollander 
Argentina, SRL. 


Canada: Montreal—Hollander Canada Ltd. 
Denmark: Copenhagen—A/S Hollander & Co. 
England: London—Hollander Hyams Ltd. 
Finland: Abo—O/Y Hollander & Co. 

Holland: Amsterdam—Julius Hollander N/V 





HERMAN HOLLANDER, INC. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: HERHOL, NEW YORK 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
HIDES and SKINS 


Offices in Boston, Mass. & Gloversville, N. Y. 


Foreign Branches 
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Trading Co. Ltd. 
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Sweden: Stockholm—A. B. Baltiska Skinnkompaniet 
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Oseland, Orrell, Tanners’ Council, New York. 


Palmer, S., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Parkinson, Eleanor, B. D. Eisendrath Tg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Pearson, M. P., Armour Leather Co., Boston. 

Peirce, Earl L., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee. 
Pervere, E. W., Howes Leather Co., Boston. 

Poh, George E., Barrett & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Pope, Ralph L. Jr.. Northwestern Lea. Co., Boston. 
Powell, Walter S.. Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


Radcliffe, L. H.. Whitehall Lea. Co.. Whitehall, Mich. 
Raddatz, C. S., Wisconsin Leather Co., Milwaukee. 
Raddatz, P. E., Wisconsin Leather Co., Milwaukee 

Rawson, Stanley E., The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio. 
Ready, Leo F., Howes Leather Company, St. Louis. 

Regel, Edw. P., American Tanning Co., Chicago. 

Reilly, J. M.. N. Brezner & Co., Boston. 

Rhodes, W. H., Thomas A. O'Keefe Co., Salem, Mass. 

Rice, Francis Y., American Hide & Lea. Co., Boston. 
Richards, R. H., International Shoe, St. Louis. 

Risteen, Donald E., Donnell & Mudge Inc., Salem, Mass. 
Rogers, A. A., Ellison & Co., Boston. 

Rosenberg, Lester, Agoos Lea. Cos., Boston. 

Ross, Harold B., A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago. 

toth, H. E. Jr., The Sidney Tg. Co., Sidney, Ohio. 
Rothschild, G. Alan, G. Levor & Co. Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Rueping, F. E., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Rueping, W. H., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Rulison, Fred, F. Rulison & Sons Inc., Johnstown, N. 
Russell, George E., Northwestern Lea. Co., Boston. 


Salloway, Harry, Korn Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Salomon, Milton, Irving Tanning Co., Boston. 

Schaden, Leonard, Eagle Ottawa Lea. Co., Gd. Haven, Mich. 
Schroeder, W., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Schumann, Wm. F. Jr., Hoffmann-Stafford Tg. Co., Chicago. 


Scott, W. D., Blackhawk Tanners, Milwaukee. 
Schackelford, Allen, Kistler Leather Co., Milwaukee. 
Shaw, R. R., Winslow Bros. & Smith, Norwood, Mass. 


Shepard, H. L. Jr., Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, Conn. 
Shepard, M. W., Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, Conn. 
Shingle, L. H., The Shingle Lea. Co., Camden, N. J 
Shotwell, E. Carle, Helburn Thompson Co., Salem, Mass. 
Siegman, C. J., A. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee. 

Silver, Joe, Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Silversteen, Jos. S., Transylvania Tg. Co., Brevard, N. C. 
Simons, Laird H. Jr., William Amer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Smith, E. G. G., Albert Trostel & Sons, Milwaukee. 

Snider, Melvin M., N. Brezner & Co. Inc., Boston. 

Stahnke, Paul C., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee. 
Stauffer, D. S., International Shoe Co., St. Louis. 

Stern, A. W., Weil & Eisendrath Co., Chicago. 

Stern, D. L., Gutmann & Co., Chicago. 

Stewart, R. J., Leas & MeVitty, Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Stiles, R. L., Colonial Tanning Co., Boston. 

Stout, F. Sturgis, John R. Evans & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Strehlow, Ray F., Wisconsin Leather Co., Milwaukee. 
Swedenborg, Raser Tanning Co., Ashtabula, O. 
Swedenborg, Lorin A., Rasher Tanning Co., Ashtabula, 


Taggart, D. B., J. W. & A. P. Howard Co., Corry, Pa. 
Tewksbury, T. L.. Northwestern Leather Co., Boston. 
Tonn, Paul H., Pfister & Vogel Tg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Utrecht, A. C., American Oak Lea. Co., Cincinnati. 


Van Pelt, C. F., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Velsor, Burch, U. S. Leather Co., New York. 

Vogel, Charles P., Pfister & Vogel Tg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Vogel, Albert, Gebhardt-Vogel Tg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Wakeford, A. A.. William Amer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ward, H. J.. Chas. S. Walton & Co., Baltimore. 

Wedseltoft, P., Legallet Tanning Co., San Francisco. 
Weill, L., Leather Trading Corp., New York. 

Weinstein, Edw., Wm. Greiner Co., Chicago. 

Wilder, Edward T., Wilder & Company, Chicago. 

Winans, R. L., A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Winslow, E. M., Benz Kid Company, Lynn, Mass. 

Winslow, H. H., Benz Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 








Wherever fine embossing and smooth plating 
is done you will find a Sheridan Press doing it 
best and most economically. Sheridan Presses are 
engineered to meet the most exacting requirements 


of the tanning industry. 


T>W-&C-B- 
SHERIDAN COMPANY 


Established 1835 











129-1385 LAFAYETTE ST. 600 W. JACKSON BLVD. 183 ESSEX ST. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON 


52/54 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1, ENG. 
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Yewer, Edward, Western Leather Co.. Milwaukee. 
Young, Richard, Richard Young Co., Boston. 


Zeller, Edward Jr., G. F. Zeller’s Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 
Zeller, G. F., G. F. Zeller’s Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 
Ziegler, Walter D., Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., Boston. 
Zinn, Roland H., United States Lea. Co.. New York. 


Allied Trades 


Abrahams, Robert R., David L. Abrahams & Sons, Minneapolis. 


Adler, Sig., Sig. Adler & Co., Chicago. 

Allen, Simon, Simon Allen, Chicago. 

Andresen, J. C., John Andresen & Co.. New York. 
Andresen, John E., John Andresen & Co., New York. 
Anton, Reuben, Texas Hide & Metal Co., Abilene, Texas. 
Argabrite, W. H. Sr., Special Equipment Co., Park Ridge, HI. 


Argabrite, W. H. Jr., Special Equipment Co., Park Ridge, Ill. 


Armstrong, Lester H., The Martin Dennis Co., Newark, N. J. 
Aulson, E. R., The Aulson Tg. Mchy. Co.. Waukegan, Hl. 


Bach, Max, Milwaukee. 

Baker, Edgar F., Sands & Leckie, Boston. 

Behrendson, T., Jacob Stern & Sons, Inc... New York. 
Bell, C. A., C. A. Bell & Sons, St. Louis. 

Beucher, Nick, Jr., Packing House By-Products, Chicago. 
Beucher, George, Nick Beucher & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Beucher, Nick, Nick Beucher & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Bissinger, Newton, Bissinger & Co., San Francisco. 
Blum, Jacques D., B. Blum et Fils, Paris, France. 

Blum, Jules, B. Blum et Fils, Paris, France. 

Blumens, M., Pontiac Hide Co., Oxford, Mich. 
Blumenthal, Leo, Rockford Hide & Fur Co., Rockford, Hl. 
Blumenthal, Martin, Herman Hollander Inc., New York. 
Bock, Ted, Darling & Co., Chicago. 

Bowen, Barney, Boot & Shoe Recorder, Chicago. 


Brandstater, Max, Transcontinental Industrial Co.. New York. 


Braun, Robert, Harold Braun, Milwaukee. 

Brown, Frank E. Jr., Frank E. Brown, Roanoke, Va. 
Bryan, Frank M., Packers Hide Assn., Chicago. 
Buckley, Fred J., Jacobsen Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Buckley, Thomas A., Buxton, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
Buethe, W. C., Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa. 

Burke, Terese M., Lapham Bros. Co., Chicago. 


Carlson, A. B., Johnson & Carlson, Chicago. 

Carlson, A. B. Jr., Johnson & Carlson, Chicago. 

Casey, James H. Jr., Natl. Assn. Lea. Glove Mfrs., Gloversville. 
Chadwick, Frank J., Nopco Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Chapman, Herbert, Herbert Chapman Hide Co., Clovis, N. M. 
Chilewich, Simon, Chilewich & Sons & Co., New York. 

Collier, Winslow D., Shoe and Leather Reporter, St. Louis. 
Cronau, John J., S. J. Kibler & Bro. Co., New Washington, 0. 
Crystal, Frank J., Tanexco Inc., Chicago. 


Deasy, Gerald E., Cunard White Star Line, Chicago. 
Deevy, William J., Schmoll Fils-Deevy Corp., New York. 
Deevy, William J. Jr., Schmoll Fils-Deevy Corp., New York. 
Dietrich, Henry H., Armand Schmoll, Inc., New York. 
Drews, Otto, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Drummer, D. L., Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Eads, E. H., Eads Hide Co. Ine., Amarillo, Texas. 
Elliott, George H., Geo. H. Elliott & Co., Chicago. 
Ellman, Irv., Michigan Hide Co., Detroit. 

Endres, Hans, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago. 


Farber, George, L. Farber Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Fike, W. D., The S. J. Kibler & Bro. Co., New Washington, O. 
Fitch, G. O., Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Fose, Clarence, Rockford Hide & Fur Co., Rockford, Tl. 
Frank, Max, Kaufmann Trading Corp., New York. 

Freeman, John G., John G. Freeman Co., Milwaukee. 


Galbraith, Norm, John Andresen & Co., Chicago. 
Gessel, Gus, Sig. Adler & Co., Chicago. 

Gibbons, T. P., The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 
Glaeser, H. F., M. E. Clarendon & Sons Co., New York. 
Goerner, Edward J., Packer Hide Association, Chicago. 
Goldberg, H. J.. The Tannade Company, Chicago. 
Goodwin, R. T., The J. S. Young Co., Baltimore. 
Graham, James C., Geo. H. Elliott Co., Chicago. 

Green, Thomas W., River Plate Imp. & Exp. Corp., New York. 
Groves, Francis A., Francis A. Groves, Rochester, N 
Gruen, Fred S., Jack Weiller & Co., Chicago. 





Rectangular Tanks 


of fine leather. 


Cap rockers &@ vate 





Incorporated 


TANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Since 1889 


a 


Eccentric rockers 


Years of experience enables us to offer a service indispensable to tanners 


CARLEY EQUIPMENT leads the field in years of continuous service. 


A new FLANGE, GEAR, BEARING, or other small part, often rehabilitates 
a machine that has served for many years. 


Make minor repairs now and avoid major operations later. By anticipating 
repair replacements, production schedules will be best maintained. 


NEW YORK 
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Harney, F. F., Oklahoma Packers, Okla- Herzog, Herman, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Horwien, Arthur, Horwich Vitkins Co., 
homa City, Okla. Chicago. Chicago. 

Harris, S. L., Levitan Wool Co., Sacra- Hodges, John C., J. C. Hodges & Co., Hodsdon, George M., International Prod- 
mento, Calif. Boston. ucts Corp., New York. 

Heald, R. P., Wm. B. Heald & Co., Chicago. Hodges, Sam, J. C. Hodges & Co., Boston. Hollander, T. C., United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston. 

Huegel, Arthur J., Whittemore-Wright Co., 
Boston. 

Hunt, H. F., Darling & Company, Chicago. 


WOBURN LEATHER GAUGES | tecsiv. vuvis.tccsin, davis, Reading 


Pa. 


GZ p *43 Measurements Jacobshagen, Alfred, Alfred Jacobshagen 
on |/recidien Co., Chicago. 


Jacobson, A. E., A. Krauss & Co, Inc., 
Buffalo. 


Determines Leather Thickness with Constant Accuracy a ee ee ee 
New York. 

Kaufmann, George, Kaufmann Trading 
Corp., New York. 

MADE IN FIVE SIZES Kerr, D. L., Albert Kerr Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Kerr, Ruth H., Calf Tanners Division, New 
No, 1, 4!/”; No. 2, 6”; No. 3, 9” York. Aya . 

‘ Kibler, D. O., The S. J. Kibler Bro. Co., 
No. 4, 12”; No. 5, 20” New Washington, O. 

Kirkman, Edw., Edw. Kirkman, Chicago. 
Kleiny, W., Armour & Company, Chicago. 
Kuhn, Carl N., Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 

Co., Chicago. 





Leon, Walter H., American Cyanamid Co., 
Chicago. 
Levitan, A. H., Levitan Hide Company, 
San Francisco. 
Levitan, Maurice A., Luggage & Lea. Gds. 
Mfrs., New York. 
Lindgren. G. M., General Shoe Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Lipman, Jack, Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., 
7 Muskegon, Mich. 
Always Positive in Measurement Lipman, Sam, Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 
; (Continued on Page 91) 
PICTURED HERE is the No. 1 Woburn Leather Gauge, one of the family 
of five precision gauges, manufactured by Woburn Machine Company, 
that are in daily use throughout the leather industry. The Woburn Leather Casey eae 
Gauges have been developed to meet the demand for an instrument that (Concluded from Page 59) 
will give accurate results in the gauging of leather. Of light and simple 
° h d P d f t th d d bilit f iI t | unemploy ment now as we have ever 
construction, el wir — ill MEINE ON ESOS had. and the attitude of the buyer at 
parts are heavily nickled against rust. the retail level is one of total indif- 
Graduations in one-half millimeters on one index and one-half ounces ference. Meee : 
en F a oN Posen ind i ee Our selling job requires some long- 
on the other. or sole leather, we can urnish one in ex gradua e in range planning; but, primarily we 
one-half irons. We can also furnish index graduated in 1/64 of an inch. have got to be able to compete price- 
1/64 inch equals one ounce—1/48 inch equals one iron. wise with competitive items and qual- 
ity-wise with competitive items, and 
give the consumer leather gloves that 
are as practical to handle as fabrics. 


— 





WOBURN MACHINE COMPANY 


20! Main Street, Woburn, Mass. 


> 


. 
Rossi... 
(Continued from Page 40) 








attention by the competition, by the 


SA 7 leather men? 
roe To. Little Man Says: In my opinion, definitely not. That 
a ae is negative selling again. Moreover. 
=) 


- & we / If you want your ledger sheets to if these faults actually exist to an ap- 
= smile in the black, let George Limon preciable degree in synthetic mate- 


rials. then be certain that the shoe 

manufacturer, retailer and consumer 

will soon discover them and reject the 

yroduct. If it is not appreciably true 

GEO. LIMON TANNING co., INC. and leather men i meanwhile 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. loudly condemned these failings 

then two things will happen: (1) the 


handle your contract tanning. In tan- 
ning, Limon’s tops. 
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products will continue to be sold; 
(2) the buyers will turn against 
leather men and their product for 
unjust or unproved condemnation. 
Always, over the long haul, the buyer 
is an infallibly just judge. 

One last point. Prices. Synthetics 
have a great price advantage. But 
more than that, there is far more sta- 
bility in synthetics prices than in 
leather, which fluctuates in price on 
the basis of supply and demand. Us- 
ually, heavy demand, higher price. 
With synthetics the opposite effect re- 
sults: more demand, lower price. 
That is, as volume substantially in- 
creases it is possible to cut costs and 
prices, for the material is a manufac- 
tured one, synthetically produced, 
and largely independent of imports, 
slaughters and other relatively un- 
stable sources of supply. 

Costs Important 

Costs and hence prices, therefore, 
are a vitally important part of the 
selling program. If leather is to 
make a successful stand against com- 
petitive synthetics, it must make a 
strenuous effort to do something 
about its cost structure, beginning 
with the packinghouse and termin- 
ating with the process and cost of 
leather manufacture. The traditional 
waiting of tanners for rawstock prices 
to decline is now to become a more 


dangerously negative position to as- 
sume in the face of the new compe- 
tition. For it is unlikely, except for 
a depression, that rawstock prices 
will show a sufficient decline to place 
leather on a price-competitive basis 
with synthetics. The tanner, in co- 
operation with his sources of supply, 
must find more effective measures to 
better balance the price-competitive 
structure. 

Silk can nearly match the ancient 
history and longevity of leather. But 
along came nylon and rayon—and 
everyone knows what has happened 
to silk and its traditional markets. 
We are making no alarmist compar- 
ison. We make only one point: that 
tradition and the over-confidence it 
sometimes breeds, has no place in a 
dynamic, rapidly changing economy. 

Leather is bountiful with salable 
yualities that the world wants. It has 
not only a perennial reception in its 
age-old markets, but new markets- 
scores of them—present additional 
opportunities. However, no one ever 
retained an old customer or won a 
new one without constant selling of 
the product’s merits. Selling is 
something that must be kept under 
constant repair. So long as leather 
establishes and maintains a vigorous 
and positive selling pace for its own 
product—and discards the negative 











criticism against competitive products 

it will be assured of the healthy 
future it merits by virtue of its dis- 
tinctive qualities. 

Merely because synthetics have 
“invaded” leather’s traditional mark- 
ets does not mean that synthetics are 
an evil ogre. No material has any 
divine right of ownership to any 
market. Markets are not birthrights 
but earned property. 

For this reason, synthetics repre- 
sent an extremely healthy happening 
in the life of leather. For by their 
challenge they will force leather to 
earn its markets by hard competitive 
work that is certain to rejuvenate the 
selling powers and operations of the 
industry. And throughout all his- 
tory, progress has been spelled out in 
just those terms. 


ee ree 
Rath... 

(Continued from Page 36) 
leather packing manufacturer, cov- 
ering the design and application of 
mechanical leather packings. This 
book has been given wide distribu- 
tion both in the United States and 
foreign countries. It is being re 
garded as a standard both by the 
packing manufacturer and the user 
as well, 

The Textile Leather manufacturers 
are now also starting to show real 
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signs of life. Recommendations and 
specifications covering not only the 
leather, but the fabrication of that 
leather as well into textile products 
are in the process of preparation. 

The success of the promotional and 
advertising activities now being con- 
ducted by the industrial leather 
groups ought to serve as a real incen- 
tive to other branches of the leather 
industry to undertake similar pro- 
grams. 


Compete Against Selves 

Tanners are users of mechanical 
power transmission equipment. They 
are producers of leather and yet many 
of them do not use the product them- 
selves. They not only buy leather 
working machines equipped with 
drives made of substitute materials, 
but even go so far as to “modernize” 
their tanneries using these same sub- 
stitute materials. How can they ex- 
pect other people to buy and use 
leather if they do not use it them- 
selves? The tanners say that they 
have to use these substitute materials 
because the machines which they pur- 
chase come equipped with them. The 
equipment manufacturers say they 
furnish their machines so equipped 
because the tanners ask for substitute 
materials. Take your choice—but 
orders have been seen, signed by tan- 
ners and what is even worse—by 
leather belting manufacturers, in 
which these substitute materials were 
specified. These same people right- 
fully condemn those products when 
they are in the presence of their 
friends. This practice is nothing 
more than industrial suicide. 

Leather belting both in the field 
and the laboratory has been proven 
to be the most effective power trans- 
mission medium as yet developed. 
The so-called UNI-PULL Drive which 
is nothing more than a flat leather 
belt operating over pulleys on short 
centers, driving from a motor mount- 
ed on a tension controlling base is the 
most modern, longest-lived, most ef- 
fective and in the end most eco- 
nomical drive obtainable. If tan- 
ners want to modernize, let them use 
the best—their own basic product— 
leather. 

If the manufacturers of leather do 
not believe enough in the product 
which they manufacture to use it 
themselves, how can they expect other 
industries to enthuse about it? Un- 
less every tanner, every fabricator of 
leather and every manufacturer of 
leather working machinery thinks, 
believes in, talks and uses leather, the 
future outlook for industrial leath- 
ers will not be as bright as it should 
be. 
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practiced, an unhealthy and artificial 


result has followed. Entirely apart 7 SODIUM BICHROMATE 
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United States has suffered as a result § [ $ SODIUM FORMATE 


of internal and external controls 


abroad, the very advantages sought . | SODIUM SULPHIDE 


by other nations have been negated 
by inefficiency and a harvest of end- 

less problems. Maybe we are now SODIUM SULFHYDRATE 
seeing a return to psychological nor- 
malcy; perhaps even the governments 
as well as the producers and traders ....and for 
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promise with sham and fraud in the 
conduct of foreign trade. While the 
United States cannot intervene in the 
internal policy of other states, it must 


and should be ready to defend the 37 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5, N. Y: 


elementary rights of its own citizens 
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investment in world recovery against 
: d Cable Address: PHIBROCHEM NEW YORK 
abuse and misuse. 

There is one phase of our eco- 
nomic relationships with the rest of 
the world which deserves specific 
comment at this time. It is generally 
acknowledged that greater balance 
must be sought in the trade of the 
United States with other countries. 
To that end renewed official atten- 
tion has been given to our reciprocal 
trade program and to the encourage- 
ment of European countries in seek- 
ing dollars through exports to the 
U. S. market. 

Speaking for the tanning industry, 
the Council has time and time again 
asserted that U, S. tanners do not 
fear fair competition but that they 
insist on and demand safeguards 
from unfair practices abroad. It is 
time for others to stop giving lip 
service to reciprocity and to follow 
the practice of this country. The 
markets of the United States are free 
and open; they are not protected by 
subterfuges such as quotas, outright 
embargoes upon imports or direct 
and indirect subsidies to exports. 
Our tariff rates have been cut and 
cut until they are lower now than the 
duties of any other important leather 











producing or consuming nation. 
Above all, to assure equity and pro- 


tection from unfair competition, this | Ke) R ] | (e C re) E S C re) M PA NY ORO 


industry must continue to demand WORCESTER © MASSACHUSETTS 
that the full penalty of our tariff law 
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be applied against every form of sub- 
sidization practiced abroad. 


U. S. Subsidizes 

It is no idle question to ask who 
pays the cost of subsidies which are 
intended, among other things, to pro- 
tect the marginal producer abroad. 
That cost is actually absorbed by the 
United States wherever we have ex- 
tended aid and economic relief. With- 
out the help of this country the bill 
for the subsidies given to producers 
in foreign countries would not be 
paid. Take that reasoning one step 
further and we might ask who stands 
the cost in the United States. We 
in this industry pay the final price 
for subsidies given to leather pro- 
ducers abroad. It is the tanning 
companies that have liquidated and 
the employees or communities that 
have been hit by such liquidation 
that are the real victims. No one 
suggests that the Government pay a 
subsidy to marginal producers in 
our industry, but that is exactly what 
is being done for our competitors 
abroad at our expense. 

This industry of ours has a pretty 
thorny path ahead of it. Our raw 
material problems, our difficulties 
with substitutes, and the enigma of 
foreign trade, give tanners more vex- 
ations than the average business en- 
dures nowadays. We can handle 
some of our problems both as indi- 
vidual companies and in the unity 
of action we are able to achieve 
through the Council. What we need 
more than anything else is a con- 
stant internal drive to get a fresh 
and new perspective. The weight of 
the past can be very burdensome and 
costly. If we are to function suc- 
cessfully under new conditions, our 
thinking as management must be 
flexible, ready to test and accept what 
is new regardless of what we have 
thought or practiced in the past. 


SS 


Excellent Speaker 
(Continued from Page 19) 


movement of hides and _ calfskin 
prices, stated that they are some- 
what over-valued at present. His 
detailed study stressed that recently 
devaluated currencies would, in 
forthcoming months, tend to reduce 
prices of hides and calfskins. 
Wesley Hardenbergh, president of 
the American Meat Institute, showed 
how an intensive promotional pro- 
gram by the Institute, drastically 
changed the attitude of the Ameri- 
can consumer toward meat. Up to 
1939, said the speaker, annual meat 
consumption remained virtually sta- 
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tionary, despite a_ steadily rising 
population. In 1939 the Institute's 
public relations and advertising pro- 
gram was launched, and soon the 
public’s attitude toward meat and 
the meat industry was substantially 
changed, and with this came an in- 
crease in meat consumption which is 
today in more normal ratio to popu- 
lation and consumption of other 
foods. 
Buckley And Stephenson 

Thomas A. Buckley, president of 
the Luggage and Leather Goods 
Mfrs. of America, stated that though 
“the preference for leather luggage 
is unmistakable,” there is an increas- 
ing use and purchase of non-leather 
luggage because of styling, price and 
other advantages in new materials. 
He said that the producers of leather 
and leather luggage need an aggres- 
sive promotional program, along 
with new pricing and_ styling of 
leather luggage, to create greater 
consumer purchases of leather lug- 
gage. 

W. W. Stephenson, executive vice- 
president of the National Shoe Mfrs. 
Assn., emphasized the traditional 
stability of shoe production and con- 
sumption over the past 50 years, 
showing the consumption pattern to 
be around 3.1 pairs per capita an- 
nually. 

Stephenson pointed out that shoe 
prices were in line with other goods, 
and the public had shown no genu- 
ine “price resistance” to footwear. 
Objecting to the theory that costs de- 
termine prices. he contended that 
“prices are determined by the ability 
and willingness of the public to pay 
for the finished product. 

Casey And Rath 

James H. Casey, secretary of the 
National Assn. of Leather Glove 
Mfrs., brought home several signifi- 
cant points regarding consumption 
of women’s leather gloves. 
Though women express a definite 
preference for leather gloves, their 
actual purchases lean toward fabric 
gloves. Thus. preference and_pur- 
chase are by no means synonymous. 
He said that the chief objection by 
women to leather gloves was the difh- 
culty of washing and drying the 
gloves, in contrast to the easy clean- 
ing or washing of fabric gloves. He 
urged the tanners and leather glove 
manufacturers to give immediate 
attention to this problem and thus 
create a swing-back to leather glove 
purchases. 

Edwin R. Rath, executive vice- 
president of the American Leather 
Belting Assn., expressed belief that 
leather belting production has held 
its own over the past two decades, 
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despite the increasing use of other 
belting materials. He took to task 
those tanners whose own tanning 
machinery or equipment utilizes non- 
leather belting, claiming that if the 
tanners themselves don’t insist on 
leather belting then the problem 
could become serious. Rath also 
dealt with other industrial leathers 
such as leather packings, showing 
that it was this portion of the indus- 
trial leathers industry that was mak- 
ing the greatest strides in terms of 
consumption, 


Drew, Glass, Schnitzer 


Edward L. Drew, Economist of 
the Tanners’ Council, gave a brief 
report on the domestic hide and skin 
situation currently, and the outlook 
for the coming year. His discussion 
dealt with comparative 1949-50 
slaughters and comparative domestic 
and foreign rawstock supply. Per- 
haps the most significant point was 
the fact—as supported by figures— 
showing the increasing reliance on 
domestic hide supply and independ- 
ence of foreign hide exports. 

Irving Glass, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Council, briefly discussed 
the topic of Inventory Management. 
He pointed out that despite monthly 
or quarterly rise and fall of produc- 
tion, sales and consumption, the an- 
nual totals showed a fair year-to-year 
stability and consistency. The tan- 
ning industry had, over-all, been en- 
joying good business. Another 
stressed point was that tanners’ post- 
war inventories were, as of today, 
less than one-half the size of prewar 
stocks. Yet buyers of leather were 
being adequately serviced out of cur- 
rent inventories, It was significant, 
said the speaker, because tanners 
now realized that they were able to 
conduct business efficiently without 
heavy risk investment of large in- 
ventories. 

Julius Schnitzer, Chief, Textile 
and Leather Division of the Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, made some interesting 
comments regarding his observations 
during his recent European trip to 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Italy and France, which he 
visited as consultant to ECA on hides, 
skins and leather. 

Livestock numbers in most Euro- 
pean countries were back to prewar 
levels, and in some instances had ex- 
ceeded these levels. This indicated 
larger available supplies of rawstock 
for tanners. But though the supply 
situation was greatly improved in 
the past year, prices of leather and 
leather products were still too high 
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for prevailing wage standards. It 
was significant, he said, that after 
devaluation there was no scramble 
by tanners for rawstock to cause in- 
flationary prices and supply short- 
ages. He felt that more freedom in 
competition for markets was neces- 
sary in Europe. Where controls were 
absent or at a minimum—such as in 
Belgium—the economy was in best 
condition. Over-all, Europe is rap- 
idly returning to its prewar status 
as an important buying-selling source 
of rawstock and finished leather. 

Though there is ample supply of 
footwear in most European coun- 
tries, prices are still too high, thus 
reducing footwear sales and con- 
sumption. Schnitzer stated that sub- 
stitutes in Europe were being rejected 
in favor of leather, but that the high 
cost of leather articles was in some 
instances forcing unwanted substi- 
tutes upon the people. 


————— 


National Hide... 
(Continued from Page 20) 

from New Zealand and Australia. We 
may expect increased imports of 
foreign hides and skins due to des- 
perate need of dollars in other coun- 
tries to balance recent currency de- 
valuations, 


Jackson And Walters 


Lewis B. Jackson, Director of the 
Hide Bureau, Tanners Council, 
stressed the need of more “unity of 


LEWIS B. JACKSON 


purpose and aim between tanners, 
hide men and brokers.” He said that 


while many of the present faults, as | 


regards delivery standards, etc., are 
attributable to hide men themselves, 
there were “some tanners that are 
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hardly angels.” He emphasized the 
necessity for brokers’ representatives 
to take deliveries from dealers and 
packers. Actual deliveries are now 
more important than ever. He men- 
tioned that hide inspectors of both 
brokers and dealers can and should 
do a great deal to bring about easier 
takeup of material and in following 
through on takeoff deficiencies back 
to the killing floor itself. 

Rae Walters, president of the Na- 
tional Renderers Assn., showed how 
synthetics were posing a problem to 
renderers as well as to hide and 
leather men. Synthetics have been 
cutting heavily into the field of in- 
edible fats and oils. He stressed the 
need of constant search of new mar- 
kets for natural by-products to coun- 
teract the inroads of synthetics. 


Rossi 

William <A. Rossi, editor of 
LEATHER AND SHOES, gave a detailed 
exposition showing how synthetics 
were cutting sharply into leather’s 
“traditional markets.” Some 48 per- 
cent of the shoe soling market is now 
in the hands of the synthetics pro- 
ducers—due largely to promotional 
aggressiveness wherein last year the 
sole leather tanners spent only $1 to 
every $43 for the synthetics group 
in promotion. In 1948, some 50.- 
000,000 pounds of vinyl plastics went 
into upholstery, much of it replacing 
leather; and 5,000,000 pounds of 
plastics went into handbags, a good 
portion replacing leather. Similar 
inroads have been made into the 
fields of personal leather goods, in- 
dustrial leathers, sporting goods, 
clothing accessories, gloves, luggage. 
etc. 

Rossi stated that in the past two 
years nearly 50,000,000 pairs of 
women’s and misses’ shoes had been 
made with synthetic suede. Also, 
new materials have been developed 
to simulate practically every type of 
leather—calf, kid, reptile, patent, elk, 
even unborn calf. Synthetics produc- 
ers were aiming their guns at the 
lucrative upper leather markets. Nor 
could the “breathing” issue be used 
now against synthetics, as most wom- 
en’s shoes were opened-up, anyhow: 
moreover, for closed types an “in- 
visible perforation” method was now 
commercially available in synthetic 
materials. 

The speaker claimed that much of 
the success of the synthetics group 
was due to a positive selling ap- 
proach, while much of the shortcom- 
ings of the leather group could be 
ascribed to negative selling consisting 
chiefly of concentrating on criticism 
of competitive products rather than 
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concentration on selling of leather. 
A new selling approach was necessary 
to successfully compete. And, in ad- 
dition, a vigorous and well financed 
promotional effort over a long term. 


Next Meeting 


The next convention of the Na- 
tional Hide Assn. is scheduled to be 
held in Boston, May 1, 1950. This 
will be the first meeting of the Assn. 
held in the East. It is expected that 
a regional meeting will be held about 
March 6, in Harrisburg, Pa., prior 
to the next annual convention. 

Governor Paul A. Dever of Mas- 
sachusetts sent a personal represent- 
ative, Gerard H. Slattery, Western 
Representative of the Port of Boston. 
to the convention. Dever’s message 
stated, “The processing of leather is 
an important factor in our Massa- 
chusetts economy, Thus there is an 
intimate relationship between the 
prosperity of your Association mem- 
bers and one of the major industrial 
enterprises of this state.” Mr. Slat- 
tery discussed the modernization pro- 
gram of the Port of Boston, stressing 
that growth of the port was due in 
no small measure to imports and ex- 
ports of hides, skins and _ finished 


leather. 
as 


Stephenson... 


(Continued from Page 26) 


money to spend will mean higher 
prices for shoes, for leather and for 
hides. 

To summarize what I have said: 
Total shoe production and popula- 
tion figures will remain in fairly con- 
stant ratio, The tanners’ share of the 
shoe materials market will continue 
downward unless 

1. Prices of leather and substitutes 

can be brought into closer bal- 
ance 

Ways can be found to improve 
the wearing quality of the 
lower grades of sole leather 

A better job is done to con- 
vince the public that nothing 
takes the place of leather 

Any important change in shoe 
prices will result from a proportion- 
ate change in the general level of our 
national economy. 

I fully realize that to dispose of 
the whole complicated question of 
prices in one sentence is oversimpli- 
fication in its worst form. Short-term 
fluctuations in raw materials markets 
are a wholly different matter from 
the long-term stability I have been 
talking about. While we can’t deny 
that the seasonal pattern of the shoe 
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industry has contributed to these 
fluctuations, we must admit that the 
in-and-out tactics of tanners, manu- 
facturers and retailers have accen- 
tuated these fluctuations. If these 
in-and-out movements could be syn- 
chronized with the seasonal demand 
for shoes, no harm and possibly some 
benefit would result. Because of the 
time lag between hides and shoes it 
seems impossible to tie up a_ bull 
market on raw materials with a bull 
market on shoes. While fluctuations 
in sentiment and in the retail shoe 
business have not had much effect on 
the end figures, shoe manufacturers 
cannot afford to buy in a bull market 
such as prevailed in September and 
October and sell in a bear market 
such as threatens to prevail in No- 
vember and December, 

I should add that if we have a 
bear market on shoes during the next 
few months this probably will be 
followed by a compensating bull 
market later on, probably about the 
time of the next Leather Show. 

So we have the picture of an in- 
dustry which on an annual basis is 
underlaid with strength and stability 
and on a monthly and quarterly basis 
is honeycombed with confusion and 
uncertainty. This situation has fos- 
tered integration and vertical opera- 
tions. If the three separate segments 
of the industry, tanning, manufac- 
turing and retailing, are to preserve 
their identities, it is imperative that 
cooperation become more than a 
polite term and that we learn to 
price our goods at all levels in rela- 
tion to what the consumers are will- 
ing and able to pay for shoes. 

eee 
Roos... 

(Continued from Page 29) 
summer bottom of 162 and our earl- 
ier forecast of 182 for December. 
During the first three months of 1950 
liquidation of inventories and the 
continuation of the capital goods cor- 
rection will tend to pull output down 
to 170. 

Despite this over-all decline. pro- 
duction of non-durable goods is ex- 
pected to continue at high levels 
through the early part of 1950. New 
orders in this segment have risen to 
excessive levels relative to expected 
demand, and because of spot short- 
ages at the retail level they will, for 
a few weeks longer, continue exces- 
sive relative to demand at consumer 
levels. In the first quarter of 1950. 
new orders are expected to drop be- 
low demand. Production, which fol- 
lows orders about 1'/-2 months later, 
will consequently rise through the 
first month or two of 1950 and then 
decline. 
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ESCO 
Compounds for 
SOLE LEATHER 


Will Give Satisfaction 


BUFFALO EXTRACT 


717 Elk St., 























TOPS IN TANNING 


George 
ROMER 


Company, Ine. 


27 WALNUT STREET - PEABODY, MASS. 
TANNERS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT ' 
Representing 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CHAS. H. STEHLING COMPANY 
TRAUD MACHINE COMPANY 
FULTON COUNTY MACHINE COMPANY 
SPRACO-SPRAY FINISHING MACHINES 
MARLOW FLESHING PUMPS 
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& SUPPLY CO. 


Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


SHELLAC 


for Better Leather Finishes 


EXTRA WHITE REFINED BLEACHED 
SHELLAC 
SPECIAL BONE DRY BLEACHED 
SHELLAC 


Lower Acid Number aiding quick solution 
and requiring less alkali thereby produc- 
ing more durable, more waterproof and 
higher gloss finishes. 


ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF ORANGE SHELLAC 


Working Samples Cheerfully Submitted 
THE MANTROSE CORPORATION 


136 41ST STREET BROOKLYN 32, N. Y. 
Agents In Principal Cities 
Boston—M. F. Robie St. ae Sullivan Sales 
. San Francisco—E. ‘ ples 
Philadelphia—A. C. Hurlbrink 


Id. 
Chicage—Harry Holland & Son. Ine Canada—H. J. MeAdlen ‘< "Cea. 
Baltimore—A. C. Hurlbrink Montreal and Toronto 
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BARKEY IMPORTING CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 


New York 5, N. Y. 


VEGETABLE 


TANNING MATERIALS 
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CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 
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TANNING MATERIALS 
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CHICAGO 
208 So. La Salle St. 





BOSTON 
222 Summer St. 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 
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BUENOS AIRES 

Sociedad Anonima de Exportaciones Sud Americanas 
(S.A.D.E.S.A.) 
Cangalio 444 
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Michigan Hide ce. 


SHIPPERS OF DETROIT PACKER 


HIDES - CALFSKINS - PELTS 


1120 Springwells Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 


| M. ELLMAN VINEWOOD 2.1464 S. S. ELLMAN 


VINEWOOD 2-6223 
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Price Outlook 

Wholesale prices followed an up- 
ward pattern for several weeks, but 
the effects of the devaluation were 
strong enough to reverse this trend. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics Index. 
which averaged 190 percent of the 
1935-1939 level in July and 192 per- 
cent in the week ended September 13. 
is expected to be down to 189 in the 
current quarter and 184 in the first 
three months of 1950. This pattern 
will be the result of divergent trends 
of underlying supply, demand, and 
monetary factors. The trends of de- 
mand and supply are by no means the 
same for all commodities and conse- 
quently divergent trends of individual 
prices must be expected. 


Hide And Skin Prices 

The most important factor affect- 
ing the price of hides is fluctuations 
in that part of consumers’ incomes 
which is available for the purchase of 
leather products. The bulk of 
leather products are bought by re- 
cipients of wages and salaries in the 
lower brackets. The Institute uses 
disposable lower bracket income, 
which is wage and salary payments 
to individuals minus their personal 
taxes, as a measure of the demand for 
leather products, and hence, as the 
principal demand factor in hide 
prices. 

For any given level of income there 
is an equivalent hide price which 
would prevail in the absence of any 
modification because of the influence 
of other factors. Thus, when dis- 
posable lower bracket income is 60 
billion, the equivalent hide price is 
12.3 cents per pound if all other price 
influencing factors are at their aver- 
age for the past 30 years. At 100 
billion dollars of disposable lower 
bracket income the hide price equiva- 
lent rises to 25.4 cents. At 140 bil- 
lion dollars the equivalent hide price 
is 40.5 cents. This relationship may 
be stated another way by saying that 
for every 10° change in disposable 
lower bracket income there is an 
equivalent change of 13.8 in hide 
prices, unless the price is modified by 
other factors. 

Leather consumption in millions of 
equivalent hides is not always exactly 
in line with the demand as indicated 
by disposable lower bracket income. 
Technological changes, price differen- 
tials, style or fashion may modify 
leather consumption. For example. 
when leather consumption is at about 
16 million equivalent hides, which is 
25% below the average of the past 
30 years, the price must be modified 
to a level 70° of the hide-price equiv- 
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alent of disposable lower bracket in- 
come. On the other hand, when 
leather consumption is at 32 million 
equivalent hides the price is likely to 
be 169% of the hide price equivalent 
of disposable lower bracket income. 


Supply And Demand 


On the supply side we find that in- 
spected slaughter and uninspected 
slaughter tend to modify the price set 
by demand factors so that when the 
supply is low the price is high rela- 
tive to demand; and vice versa, when 
the supply is large the price tends to 
be lower than indicated by demand 
factors. Thus, when _ inspected 
slaughter is only 7 million, we must 
raise the calculated price based on 
demand factors by 7%, while if the 
inspected slaughter is 14 million we 
must lover the price by 11¢. A simi- 
lar type of relationship exists for un- 
inspected slaughter. Also on the sup- 
ply side there is the factor of stocks. 
When stocks in all hands are about 
10 million equivalent hides, prices 
are about 49° higher than would 
otherwise be the case; but when the 
stocks are 20 million equivalent hides, 
prices are only 85 of the price 
which would otherwise _ prevail. 
Stocks have no influence on price 
when they are at the average level 
of about 17 million equivalent hides. 

Over the years there is a tendency 
for hide prices to decline relative to 
their normal relationship to the sup- 
ply and demand factors that have 
been enumerated above. This long- 
term tendency is a result of the in- 
fluence of substitutes; changing pro- 
portions of materials used in shoes, 
handbags, gloves and other leather 
articles which directly or indirectly 
affect prices of hides; and of the 
gradual diversion of increased pro- 
portions of consumers incomes to 
non-leather commodities as consum- 
ers real incomes per capita rise. As 
the standard of living rises consum- 
ers tend to expand consumption in 
the direction of more clothing, hous- 
ing and durable goods and this re- 
duces the pressure of demand on the 
hide market. Were it not for this 
long-term tendency the price of hides 
in 1949 might well have been more 
than double the price that actually 
prevailed. 

Calfskins 

The price of calfskins depends in 
large part on movements of hide 
prices. They have many common 
uses and the supply and demand fac- 
tors are very similar for both of 
them. In general, a 10“ rise in hide 
prices would be accémpanied by a 
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GREASE 


HIDES 
SKINS 


M. A. DELPH COMPANY 


517 W. Ray Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Telephone—Riley 8561 
Teletype—I.P. 85 


Special and Regular Selections 
Packer and Country Hides and Skins 
Horsefronts - Horsebutts —- Hogskins 
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FOR SPLITS 
Made especially to give that highly desirable 
side leather appearance and feel. 
FOR GLOVE AND 
GARMENT LEATHERS 
A finish that assures you extra flexibility and 


needed waterproof qualities. 
EASY TO HANDLE — ECONOMICAL TO USE. 


LLOYD LABORATORIES 


19 Central St. Peabody, Mass. 


Plasticos y otros 
acabados moder- 
nos por cuercs 
especialmente 
prepardes per 
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MINNER & COMPANY, INC. 


Hides, Skins, Sheep Pelts, 
Furs and Wool 


230-40 Biddle St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 























EDMOND WEIL, Inc. 


Importers and Exporters of 


HIDES AND SKINS 


100 GOLD ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Branches or agents in Principal Markets 


Cable Address: ALPHONSE All Codes Used 
Paris Office—Boulevard des Italiens 15, Brazil Office—Caixa Postal 1042, Rio de Janeiro 





=TANNERS REQUIREMENTS— 
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Have been met for many years for certain specific 


selections of hides and skins. 


We assure you that these responsibilities will be 


fulfilled at all times. 


Worverine Hie Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


257-259 Front Ave. 














KAUFMANN TRADING CORP. 


15 Park Row New York 7, N.Y. 


HIDES and SKINS 
IMPORT EXPORT 


Representing 
KAUFMANN’S HUIDENHANDEL N.V., ROTTERDAM 
(Netherlands) 
SOCIETE INTERNATIONALE DES CUIRS, S.A., 
USSELS ) 


(Belgium 
8. HUISMAN & CIA., SA.R.L., BUENOS AIRES 
(Argentina) 


George Kaufmann, Pres. 

Member: Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Tel. Beekman 3-5960 

Cable Address: KATRADES 
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10% rise in calfskin prices. This 
means that if, for example, hide 
prices are 6c, calfskin prices would 
be, at New York City, 72c per skin. 
If hide prices are 24c per pound for 
light native hides, calfskin prices at 
New York would tend to be about 
$2,88 per skin. This price is modi- 
fiied in the market by the reiation- 
ship between calfskin and hide sup- 
plies. 

If we explore the ratio of calfskin 
supplies to cowhide supply we find 
that when calfskin supplies are 40% 
of the cowhide supply, prices tend to 
be about 21¢¢ greater than the rela- 
tionship of calfskin prices to hide 
prices would indicate. On the other 
hand when the calfskin supply is as 
high as 80° of the cowhide supply. 
calfskin prices tend to be about 10% 
below what the hide prices would in- 
dicate, Relative supply factors have 
little effect on the calfskin prices 
when the calfskin supply is between 
55-00 of the cowhide supply. 

The latest quotations on light na- 
tive cowhide show a price in the 
range of between 25-27 ¢ per 
pound. The computed price on the 
basis of the factors outlined is about 
24.’ In the case of calfskins the 
latest quotations are about $4.55 to 
$4.65 per skin in New York, while 
our calculated price is about $3.95. 
On the other hand other factors such 
as the percentage of shoes with 
leather uppers, other leather uses and 
imports indicate a slightly higher 
level for calfskin. 

These calculations indicate that 
both hides and calfskins are currently 
overvalued. It must also be taken 
into consideration that historically. 
whenever the weighted average of 
foreign exchange rates changes by 
10% prices of hides and calfskins 
tend to change in the same direction 
by about 10%. The recent world- 
wide currency devaluation would 
therefore over a period of months 
tend to reduce hide prices. Argen- 
tine hides appear already to be about 
10-15 cheaper in dollars than they 
were before devaluation. although 
they are still pegged at prices which 
average about 4c per pound higher 
the the 
American market, Since the Argen- 


than price prevailing in 
tine prices are even higher in ster!- 
ing. there is considerable probability 
that the historic tendency will pre- 
vail in the long run, and that a bal- 
ance in the hide market will be found 
somewhat below the current levels oi 
the 


domestic market. 
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U.S.-Argentine Hide And Quebracho Trade Outlook 


SHALL deal with the specific prob- 

lem of hides and quebracho extract. 
These items, especially hides, have 
represented an essential item in our 
trade relations with the United States 
and its continuation is considered 
vital to our economy. 

If we analyze some figures of this 
trade, we may note that during 1941. 
for example, Argentina exported to 
the United States 136,000 tons of 
hides worth 28.5 million dollars. 
which constituted almost 507 of the 
total imports of same by this country. 
This maximum figure permits us to 
appreciate the potential value of the 
American market for Argentine 
products. In subsequent years our 
export figures were maintained at 
levels much higher than the prewar. 
until the last part of 1948 when an 
abrupt decline in the market prices 
caused a large part of the Argentine 
offerings to be withdrawn. During 
the first half of the present year, our 
export figures, compared with the 
same period of 1948, showed a de- 
cline of more than 90°. 


Causes Of Decline 

1) Hides constitute a byproduct of 
meat. of which Argentina is a princi- 
pal supplier to the world. The low 
prices at which my country has had 
to sell its meat production, princi- 
pally to Great Britain. has necessarily 
had to be reflected in the prices of 
the byproduct. in such a way that 
the level set by the Chicago market 
ceased to be attractive to the Argen- 
tine offer. 

2) In contrast, various Western 
and Eastern European countries pre- 
sented orders for hides payable in 
dollars at higher prices than those 
at Chicago, which was logically ac- 
cepted by the Argentine producer. 
In this connection, I may state that 
we are aware of the protest which 
the Tanners’ Council has made with 
respect to the bilateral agreements 
concluded between my country and 
Western Germany, in which hides 
figure as an essential article. But you 
should understand that my country 
does not pursue a policy of bilateral 
agreements through principle, but by 
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By Antonio F. Cafiero 
Financial Attaché of the Argentine Embassy 


Prospects for wholesome export of hides and que- 
bracho extract from Argentina to the U. S. look 


very good. 


{NTONIO CAFIERO 
virtue of the imperious obligations 
of the world economic situation which 
compels her to pursue this policy. 
If our country, as previously, could 
sell her production in convertible 
currencies, it would not probably 
have to recur to such methods to 
protect the value of her production 
and in order to procure the essential 
supplies which her economy demands. 

3) The accumulation of stocks 
effected during the years 1947 and 
1948 by many American firms, and 
the subsequent decline of the ascend- 
ing cycle of the economy which 
brought about a general liquidation 
of inventories, changed the United 
States from an importer to an ex- 
porter of hides, and this naturally 
drastically diminished the demand 
for the Argentine product. 

4) The utilization of substitutes 
has reduced the potential market for 
Argentine hides in this country by, 
it is estimated, about 20%, and thus 
a new influence came to be added 
to those mentioned before to cause 
a severe reduction in our exports. 

Better Prospects 

In the face of this picture, I may 
affirm nevertheless that the future 
prospects for our hides trade are 
much better. As a matter of fact, 

1) Hides have constituted a tradi- 
tional item of Argentine foreign trade, 


and we have reason to hope that 
since accumulated stocks do not exist. 
since the entire production corre- 
sponding to previous years has been 
sold completely, the exportable bal- 
ances of this product which my 
country can make use of at any time 
will reach and surpass the figure of 
8 million units per year. owing to 
the increase in cattle production 
which will be brought about by the 
fulfillment of the meat agreements 
to which my country has suscribed. 

2) The modification of the ex- 
change rates of our peso in relation 
to the dollar, will permit us to follow 
more adequately the course of prices 
on the Chicago market, and thereby 
our exports will be increased. 

3) Although the substitutes may 
threaten to take over a portion of the 
traditional market for hides, it has 
been proved that they will never do 
so to any substantial extent, and 
that there will always exist a large 
demand for this product on account 
of its cheapness and the fineness of 
its quality, as compared with the best 
substitute, and on account of its ex- 
clusive applications, 

1) The transfer of the export op- 
erations, from IAPI to private ex- 
porters, will also permit an increase 
in this kind of transactions to the 
common levels as determined by sup- 
ply and demand. 

We trust that in the next few 
months the hides trade will recover 
its former importance, and _ that 
through annual sales reaching 30 
million dollars Argentina will be en- 
abled to obtain the essential goods 
which she needs for her economic 
development, and the American con- 
sumer of shoes and other leather 
manufactures will be enabled to ac- 
quire her product at reasonable 
prices, thus reaffirming once more the 
desirability of international trade. 


Quebracho Extract 
With respect to quebracho extract. 
it may be affirmed that the problems 
of its production and marketing fol- 
low. along general lines, those we 
have noted in the case of hides. As 
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lf YOU ARE 
EXPORTERS of 
MACHINERY or 
SUPPLIES for the 
LEATHER or SHOE 
INDUSTRIES 
1. TO PREVENT leather from drying out in process WILLING to go into the 


and in storage. 

2. TO CONDITION LEATHER in mulling rooms. 

3. TO PREVENT fires and explosions when rubbing with d, 
naphtha or other volatiles. 4 

THESE are cold weather dry air problems that cost the ‘y | yy 
leather industry thousands of dollars annual loss. They can : My Wy 
be easily eliminated with economical Armstrong Steam Vy Yj : i) 
Humidifiers. The small C-2 unit illustrated will handle up b "4 
to 40,000 cu. ft.,* lists for $120.00 complete \, Ls y GY - Pleses addecen 
ready for installation. Figure this small price : “CALZADO Y TENERIA" 
against dry air deterioration of leather. Write 
for 12-PAGE BULLETIN giving complete data. é mane. ~ J 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS, Maple 
St., Three Rivers, Michigan. Y 
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THE TUPMAN THURLOW CO., INC. 


155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SALEM. MASS. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


IMPORTERS OF 
HIDES—CALFSKINS—PICKLED SHEEP PELTS & SKIVERS 
WOOL—WOOLSKINS—TALLOW—STEARINE 
Also other Packing House By-Products 
ANGLO BRAND 
ARGENTINA URUGUAY BRAZIL 


WESTFIELD BRAND IMPERIAL BRAND 
NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA 

















1 5 1 y E A R S CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
TO THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 
LOGWOOD Natural Dyewoods have a recognized value for their color and retan 
F properties on chrome tanned leather. 
USTIC They impart substance and character to the leather and facilitate the 
HYPERNIC penetration of Aniline Dyestuffs. 


TANNING EXTRACTS Our Spray Dried Tanning Extracts combine low tan unit cost with ease 
of handling. 


SYNTHETIC TANS Your request for information will receive prompt attention. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


22 East 40th St. Factories New York 16, N. y. 


Chester, Pa. Belleville, N. J. 
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a matter of fact, on this product Ar- 
gentina, together with Paraguay, 
holds almost a general monopoly of 
production, which for Argentina can 
be estimated at about 250,000 metric 
tons per year. In addition the Ameri- 
can market has been an important 
buyer of this product and there has 
been exported by Argentina during 
past years more than 50% of the 
total importation, which permitted 
during 1947 and 1948 dollar receipts 
for this item to the amount of 13.6 
million and 16.8 million dollars, re- 
spectively. 

During 1949, however, our que- 
bracho exports to the United States 
went down sharply, reaching during 
the first half of the current year the 
low figure of 3.9 millions. 

The causes of this situation are in 
general those which we have analyzed 
in the case of hides; that is to say: 1) 
the general economic conditions of 
the United States which permitted 
deflationary symptoms to appear 
with their corresponding effects of 
inventory liquidation and careful 
selection of stocks; 2) the utilization 
of synthetics as a substitute for 
leather, which in reducing the use 
of this product also restricted the de- 
mand for the corresponding tanning 
material, that is, the quebracho ex- 
tract; 3) the utilization on a larger 
scale of new types of tanning agents, 
together with the utilization in smaller 
proportion of the quebracho extract 
in the preparation of the liquids used 
for such purposes. This last factor 
was encouraged by the American 
authorities in order to promote the 
independence of the country with re- 
spect to a foreign source of supply 
of an article considered to be 
strategic. 

Notwithstanding all this, we hold 
well founded and optimistic convic- 
tions with respect to the future course 
of trade in this product. In the first 
place, the clouds which were hover- 
ing over the increasing progress of 
the American economy seem to be 
dissipating, and the recovery of the 
level of industrial production and ac- 
tivity which is expected in the im- 
mediate future in all sectors will 
certainly include the industry of 
leathers and its manufactures, and it 
is therefore easy to foresee that there 
will be good opportunities for the 
marketing here not only of hides but 
also of Argentine quebracho extracts. 

In the second place, the Argentine 
producers well know that the search 
for substitutes is at least relaxed 
when favorable conditions exist in 
regard to prices for the natural 
articles such as quebracho extract 
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and hides, and consequently they will 
be inclined to follow the course of the 
American market, knowing that the 
larger the amount of dollars which 
they may obtain from the same, the 
greater will be the general advantages 
redounding to our economy. 

The Argentine Government, for its 
part, in order to stimulate this policy 
has provided for the assignment of 
new rates of exchange for the export 
of this product, and likewise the IAP! 
has advised that it will apply to this 
product prices substantially lower 
that those previously in force, such 
as $160 per ton FOB for the extract 
soluble in warm water and $175 for 
that soluble in cold water. 

I wish to reiterate once more that 
it is the desire and emphatic aim of 
my country and my Government to 
strengthen and increase the economic 
ties with the United States, realizing 
that without a strong and expanded 
trade peace and international security 
cannot endure. 


i ae 


Massachusetts 


@ Two Brockton district firms — 
Sportwelt Shoe Co., North Easton, 
and Victory Shoe Co., Brockton—are 
seeking more manufacturing space 
to increase their output. Lissak & 
Co., after an unsuccessful search in 
the area, took over the Royal Shoe 
Co. plant in New Bedford. The 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment reports that a Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of high-grade boys’ 
shoes has been inquiring about space 
and working conditions in the area. 


@ Consolidated Rubber and Plastics 
Co., Inc., manufacturer of platform 
and soling materials, reports it is 
now at full production capacity on 
four new products — Liteco, Cork- 
Tex, Wedgco and Platfoam. 


New Hampshire 


@ Shoe manufacturers throughout 
New Hampshire have been invited 
to have their organizations repre- 
sented in courses to be held this 
school year by the University of New 
Hampshire Extension Service. (The 
courses, lasting 15 weeks, will in- 
clude such subjects as modern pro- 
duction control and management, in- 
dustrial supervision and foremanship, 
work simplification, job methods, and 
sales and sales management. 


@ Freeport Shoe Co., Freeport, is 
making a new line of misses’ shoes 
with embossed vamps to retail for 
about $5. The shoes are embossed in 
cowboy and Western designs and are 
of the loafer variety. 


@® Brazil hopes to ship 24,830 tons 
of hides to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing 1949 as part of a commodity ex- 
change program between the two 
countries, according to information 
received by the Commerce Dept. 
from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. 
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ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
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SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


“Always Reliable” 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Leather 
MIAURIKIE IS 


Leather market continues fairly 
active, prices generally firm. 
Little change from last week. 
Bellies and shoulders in good de- 
mand. Suedes slow. 


Sole Leathers 


“A spotty market,”’ report Boston 
sole leather tanners. Some sales made 
for current delivery but buyers still 
not interested in ordering ahead. 
Prices hold to previous high levels. 
Light bends find fair interest up to 
65c. Mediums and heavies lower up 
to 62c. 

Light Bends: 64-66c. 

Medium Bends: 60-62c. 

Heavy Bends: 60-62c. 





THIS 
WEEK 


90-1.06 
85-1.06 


KIND OF LEATHER 


CALF oa HM) ..... 
CALF (Women's) .... 
CALF SUEDE ... 

KID (Black Glazed) 

ie See ......... 
PATENT (Extreme) . 

SHEEP (Russet Linings) 
KIPS ore 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 
WORK ELK (Corrected) .. 
SOLE (Light Bends) . a 
BELLIES res 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) . 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) .... 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 
SPLITS (Gussets) .... 
WELTING ([!/. x Vg)... 
LIGHT NATIVE COW 





9 
25-27!/4 

All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 
using quality rawstock. 





Sole Leather Offal 


Sole leather offal market levels 
off this week. Prices generally 
hold to previous levels but recent 
upward trend slows. Beilies still short 
although some shipments noted. Good 
sales reported at 44c for both steers 
and cows. Here again, buyers inter- 
ested only in immediate delivery, un- 
willing to place future orders. Louble 
roughs steady at 67c and down. 
Heads bring up to 23c for best. Both 
fore and hind shanks do best business 
in upper levels; former at 32c and 
latter at 34c. Single shoulders un- 
changed. 

Bellies: 

43-44¢c. 


Steers, 43-44c. Cows 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


YEAR 
AGO 


90-1.05 
85-1.00 
1.00-1.20 
55-80 
50-75 
53-60 
19-23 
53-60 
48-54 
48-53 
66-72 
35-38 


1948 
HIGH 


1.30-1.48 
1.30-1.48 
1.45-1.90 
70-90 
70-90 
76-82 
23-25 
70-75 
60-65 
56-60 
90-95 
44.47 
58-62 77-80 
36-40 41-45 
20-22 21-24 27 
17-20 19-20 21-22 
9 9 H-1Il/, 
24l/p-27Y/g 28 33 


MONTH 
AGO 


90-1.10 
85-1.05 
1.00-1.15 
70-1.00 
60-88 
48-56 
18-23 
57-61 
45-53 
44-50 
64-66 
38-42 
60-67 
37-43 





Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 
41-46c; Heavy, 38-42c 

Double rough shoulders: 61-67c 
Heads: 19-23c 

Fore shanks: 30-32c 

Hind shanks: 31-34c 


Calf Leathers 


Boston calf leather tanners re- 
port situation unchanged. Prices hold 
to levels of recent weeks; sales mod- 
erate but fairly constant. Women’s 
weights move well with colors draw- 
ing good interest. Men’s weights 
slower with best business in better 
tannages. Suedes do fairly good busi- 
ness. No pickup noted yet as result 
of Shoe Fair bat tanners look for 
sales spurt in coming weeks. 

Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 85- 

1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX 60c 
Women’s weights: B 93-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 
70¢ 

Suede: 

93¢ 


Kid Leathers 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say business still active. Suede is re- 
taining its popularity for spring 
shoes. The big colors continue to be 
black, followed by blue and several 
light brown tones. High style shoe 
manufacturers are ordering these 
light browns in such shades as “nut- 
shell’, White is starting up, but not 
as big as last year. So far the inter- 
est has not been up to the expected 
level but it is hoped that it may pick 
up after getting off to this slow start. 

Suede prices remain at levels 
quoted last week, and sales made in 
all price ranges. Glazed not as popu- 
lar in this past week as earlier in 
the season. Sales mostly in the 50- 
60c level, and in black. Tanners 
heard that patent is being talked un 
as a big Spring leather, but this has 
not had any effect on kid leather 
sales as yet. 

Slipper leather selling in “high 
colors” to cowboy boot manufactur- 
ers, and to slipper manufacturers 
mostly in brown. Aside from a few 
permanent accounts with slipper men, 
most of the activity is seasonal for 
the Christmas trade. This hasn’t com- 
pletely eased off as yet, as manu- 
facturers are reordering. 

Some activity in linings, with most 
sales at the 30-45c¢ level. The 53-60c 
level is considered out of range by 
many tanners who say they have a 


1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 





We are, and for several years have been, the U. S. distributors for an important European calf 
tanner. Since the resumption of this business, after last war, we are not fully occupied with 
merchandising this line of fine upper leather. We have active contacts with all the American 
producers of men's high-grade shoes. We want another good representation of domestic 
leather, either for men's or women's shoes. We can give this new line adequate attention and 
can produce results. We have been established in Boston since 1929, but we cover the entire 
country. The line we want must be an established one or one made by a tanner with a reputa- 
tion to maintain. May we consult with you about your product? Write to Box M-4, Leather & 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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hard time getting any price above 
45c. Most sources report satin mats 
as dead. The samples on crushed 
were never tollowed up by orders 
since interest seems to have died out. 

Suede: 45-90c 

Slipper :34-60c 

Glazed: 30-70c; 90c-$1.00 

Linings: 26-45c; 53-60c 

Satin mats: 50c-$1.00 


Side Leathers 
Boston side leather markets con- 
tinue slower than pace of last month. 
Best selections move well at steady 
prices but below this, sales renorted 
spotty. Heavy competition on lesser 
selections keeps tanners hopping, 
prices uncertain. Aniline types do 
well in better tannages. Extremes 
bring 59c. and down; kips generally 
sold up to Dec. at 67c. and down. 
Large leather brings 53c. and down. 
Regular finish sides unchanged. Cor- 
rec.ved kips move weil at 6lc. and 
down; extremes bring 53c. and down 
and large leathers 45c. and down. 
Full grain work elk finds sales at 
56c. and down; correcteed at 5Uc. and 
down. GLE S OO ee tree ee 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 55-59; 
C 51-54; 45-47c 
Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 
Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 
Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-37¢ 


Work Elk: 44-50; 42-46; 40-44; 
8-42¢ 


Splits 

Boston splits tanners report sales 
not too active, prices uneasy. No defi- 
nite changes noted but sales are 
made only when buyer finds right 
leather at right price. Suede sales 
fall off conmaeiable. Fair business in 
other leathers with work shoe splits 
bringing 30c. and down. Linings find 
some sales up to 23c. Russets bring 
17-20c. for best sales. Best selection 
heavy retan sole splits bring some 
orders at 40c. and down; lighter 
grades around 30c. 

Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38c 

Heavy suede: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22-23c 

Gussets: 17-20c 


Sheep Leathers 


Little change, say Boston sheep- 
skin tanners. Sales fairly con- 
stant, prices steady. Slowd wn of last 
week due to Shoe Fair snaps back to 
normal with return of buyers. Many 
leathers well sold up. Russets move 
well with novelty manufacturers buy- 
ing heavily. Boot linings sell up to 
22c; shoe linings to 19c. Better sales 
on former at 20c; between 12-16c 
for latter. Colored vegetable linings 
do good business between 19-2zc. 
Chrome linings slower as are hat 
sweats ard garment leathers. 


Russet linings: 22, 21, 19, 17, 13, 
11 


c 

Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14¢ 

Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 

Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22¢ 

Garment grains: 25, 23, 21, 19¢ 

Garment suede: 26, 24, 22c 


Welting 


“New business spotty,” say welt- 
ing manufacturers, and add that 
they are still shipping against old 
orders. However, these old orders are 
rapidly being filled and, unless new 
orders come along soon, welting will 
be very quiet indeed. Asking price is 
about 9c for regular Goodyear stock 
of 4 by 4 inches. 

With shoulder prices still at the 
high level of the past several weeks, 
welting makers find it impossible to 
come out whole. Yet the trend of the 
times works against the 10¢ price 
that welting men say they should be 
getting. Specialties continue in wide- 
spread demand. Synthetics find steady 
call for makers of cheaper shoes, 


Glove Leathers 


The edge is off the leather buying 
in this market. With only one month 
of cutting left, glove manufacturers 
are taking st-ck inventor.es with a 
view to cleaning up the shelves by 
the year’s end. Good merchandise 
can always find a buyer but poor 





SOLID 


BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


1528 WALNUT STREET 


UALITY 


POWDERED 


QOUEBRACHO 


CAMPOS Y QUEBRACHALES PUERTO SASTRE, S. A. 


PUERTO SASTRE, PARAGUAY 


IMEX CORPORATION 


KINGSLEY 5-5202 


LIQUID 


ASUNCION 
PARAGUAY 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNA. 




















BORAX-BORIC ACID 








Stocks of 20-Mule-Team Borax and Boric Acid 
carried by distributors located at convenient 
points throughout the United States. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 


Dy en qian sea, ee ls rete a 
Dw 07a ms DAR: Fadi 0.71808) Gratis Oo and dare a 
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MARATAN 


Highly purified lignosulfonate blended 
with vegetable extract for tanning 
shearling, sole, retanned upper and 
mechanized leather. 


2 = @ 
Available as liquid or powder 
Write for details 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 


ROTHSCHILD, 
WISCONSIN 
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EDGAR 
COLLOIDAL 


[L/\N7S5 


An American Product 


Colloidal Clay #2 is best suited for either Chrome or Vegetable 
tannages; also in finishes as an extender for Titanium Dioxide 
and other pigments. It is readily absorbed because of its 
fineness. 


EDGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 
METUCHEN, N. J. 











Fine ‘eile, nian 
Poor Leathers Demand 


APEX 


FINISHES AND COMPOUNDS 


e Binders & Fillers 
e Top Seasons 


e Pigment Finishes 
e Sulphonated Oils 


as well as formulae for the latest approved 
methods of finishing all types of leather. 


Chemical Co., Inc. 
225 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 








DEWEY A. SEIDEL CO. 


BROKERS IMPORT “ce. EXPORT MERCHANTS 


DEWEY 
BOSTON 


Bull - Steer - Cow - Kip - Calf 


HIDES e@ SKINS 


Raw: Mouton & Lining Selections « 


SHEARLINGS LEATHER 


Tanned: Naturals & Colors © Bellies - Shoulders - Croupons - Gluestock © Garment - Novelty 


BUFFALO WwooL 
Raw - Pickled -Semitanned Wild - Domesticated Fronts- Butts Far Eastern-Indian All Types 


SHEEP GOAT PIG HORSE 


60 SOUTH STREET BOSTON, MASS. Tel. HAncock 6-8560-!-2 
150 West 28th St. — New York, N. Y. — Tel. Algonquin 5-1450-1 


“OUR FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SOURCES ARE THE BEST" 


© Upper - Sole - Split 








stuff is dragging. There is a strong 
call for colors in any type of leather 
but none is available. 

Demand for suedes has eased but 
only after the market was cleaned of 
leather. Men’s grey suedes have been 
in short supply for the past four 
months. Prices have remained steadv 
with number one grade domestic 
bringing 40c. Table run has sold at 
32c with lower grades in proportion. 
Imported greys have been scarce all 
summer. The few available have 
brought up to 65c. for a good run. 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Phila- 
delphia report the market firm and 
active. Prices are unchanged on rough 
bends, and may go higher. Shoulders 
are selling well. Although in some 
instances prices went up le or 2c. 
the general average quoted last week 
still holds. 

Curriers report continued good 
business. Prices held firm and, in 
some instances, went up. Lower 
prices were ‘taken out of the pic- 
ture” with an increase as high as 5c 
on some items. Curried shoulders con- 
tinued to sell well. The general out- 
look is good. 

AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 

Ex. heavy .. 7 

: | ae 

2 rere ee 

GER ROTT: 

SD TR. BOOTY «nc cece. 

ie: Tet... 

AVERAGE CURRIED PRICES 
Curried sated Best Selec. 2nd 
Bend butts “a 1.18 1.13 
Centers 12” cetcecee Soe 
Centers 24” .....:+- 1.42 
Centers 28”-30" .... 1.39 
Wide sides ......... 1.09 
Narrow sides eovcce 1.02 

(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 10¢; 
light plus 05c; X heavy plus ag | 
Note: Above ‘prices quoted are @ range on 
best selection of standard tannages. 


Garment Leathers 


Abnormally strong demand for 
suede sheep leather for garment 
leather industry has led tanners to 
advance list prices in some instances. 
Garment manufacturers are now lit- 
erally “rushing tanners off their feet’”’ 
in attempting to fullfill retailers’ de- 
mand. Strong demand also noted 
for grain garment sheep leather, 

Prices quoted at 37 down to 35c for 
top quality suede garment leathers, 
with poorer grades bringing about 16 
cents less. Grain garment leathers 
are bringing from 29, 27, to 25c, de- 
pending upon the grade and quality. 
High colors in grain garment will 
bring usually about 2c more. Horse- 
hide leathers in the Midwestern sec- 
tion continue to command a good 
price of around 36c for an average 
and up to 39 or 40c for very best 
qualities. 


Work Gloves 


The work glove leather market 
currently on a firm price basis. Most 
tanners’ reports show that business 
is good and that it is expected to 
continue as such during the remainder 
of this year. The  light-medium 
grades of work glove leathers are 
listed by tanners to be selling any- 
where from 19c, 18¢ and 17e¢, de- 
pending upon the grades No. 1, 2 
and 3. Other weights, such as light, 
medium, or heavy will vary a penny 
or two either way. 


8 geeeeed 
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Bag, Case and Strap 


Still no evidence of any let-up in 
the extremely good demand for bag, 
case and strap leathers in the Mid- 
western area. Tanners are more than 
pleased with the business they are 
doing at the time, and demand is ex- 
pected to hold strong during the bal- 
ance of 1949. All grades and weights 
are wanted and the price seems to be 
no obstacle whatsoever in making 
sales. 

2 ounce case 4le 
24 ounce case 44¢ 
34 ounce strap 52¢ 
4 ounce strap 55e 
5 ounce strap 32, 59e 


SPAWNING, 
Materials 


Buying interest was stimulated to 
some extent by the lowered price 
quotations on Quebracho Extract, 
which placed this product in a more 
favorable competitive position. Prices 
on other Extracts held firm, and 
there were little or no changes of 
quotations on raw tanning materials. 
The Tanning Oils market continued 
its somewhat improved tone and 
prices generally were unchanged. 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi divi, shipment, bags ....... .$66.00-67.00 
Wattle bark, ton peerai . .$65.00-66.00 
Sumac, 28% | Caer sees .. -$72.00 
30% leaf ‘ 11 $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, $62. 00- 64. 00, 
J. 2s. $50.00 


$60.00 


Valonia Cups, *30- 32% guaranteed 
$95.00 


Beards . 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut extract, clarified, 25% tannin, 
Ib 


Bbis., Le.l, 046; oe ve Ib 

Powdered, bags, c 
Cutch, solid Borneo, a5% tannin, 

plus duty 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin. 

ls. 09% 

Hemlock extract, 250% tannin, tk. cars, 

f.o.b. wks. ene 

Bbis., c.l. and l.c , 
Oak bark extract, 26% ‘tannin, Ib. 

bbls. 6%-6%, tks. : 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1., 

WD GND ik 6.0.65 cote sevissicccces 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .. 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .. 
Ground extract ... 

a — spruce, bags, ai, 

05%; ee 
Spruce Banat “ths. ‘fo. b. “works aes 
Wattle bark extract, solid . ee 
Tanners’ Oils 
Cod oil, Nfld., drums ... seesees 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. ars. lc.l. ee 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ..... 

Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% motsture ws 
Cod, sulphonated, 259 added mineral . 

Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral . -10 
Linseed, raw tks., a e.1, - Let -18-.19 
Neatsfoot, 20° C. ae -27 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. ...... 

Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. .. 

Neatsfoot, extra drums . 

Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums . 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75: 

Olive, dom. denatured, bbis., “sal. 

Waterless Moellon ... ; 

Moellon, 20% water .......... 

Moellon, 25% water ... : : 
Artificial Moellon, 259% moisture ...... 
Chamois Moellon ‘ 
are 
Neutral degras ° aie 
Sulphonated tallow, 15% Sdceducdacs 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% ... 

Sponging compound ........ 

Split ofl 

Sulphonated sperm, 25% water . “ 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds viscosity. ar 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds viscosity . 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds viscosity .. 
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SPOT 
Yews 


Massachusetts 


@ Charles Chester Shoe Co., Brock- 
ton, has purchased a four-story build- 
ing adjoining its present factory for 
use as additional warehousing and 
manufacturing space. A _ two-story 
overhead passageway will connect the 
two buildings and allow the original 
plant’s conveyor system to enter into 
the new building. 


@ Reports that Knapp Bros. Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Brockton, was planning te 
build a new administration building 
and factory additions have been de- 
nied by Clarence E. Knapp, vice 
president. Knapp termed work cur- 
rently being done as usual alterations. 


New York 


@ Mackey-Starr, Inc., New York 
City manufacturer of women’s ce- 
mented shoes, has reduced its whole- 
sale prices by 50 cents per pair. The 
firm recently resumed operations 
after a temporary shutdown while 
negotiating time factors with union 
officials. The reduction fixes price 
range at $19.95 to $29.95. 


@ Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
has taken a decision passed by 
the Binghamton Supreme Court to 
the U. S. Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington for review. The decision 
would force the company to bargain 
collectively with the Endicott Leather 
Workers’ Union, Local 285, Inter- 
national Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, CIO. 


Maine 


@ Belfast Shoe Co., Belfast, has been 
accepting registrations from unem- 
ployed shoe workers. The company 
has not promised definite employ- 
ment to registrants but will call upor 
them as needed. 


@ Belgrade Shoe Co., Auburn, re- 
cently added an instock department 
for its women’s and misses’ sport 
shoes. The firm uses the brand name 
“Moxees” for its instock shoes which 
retail for $6.95. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Philadelphia Leather Goods Corp., 
Philadelphia manufacturer of travel- 
ing bags and leather goods, has filed 
an amendment to its charter listing 
the authorized capital stock at 3,500 
shares of common stock with par 
value at $100 per common share. 


@ Buildings and equipment of Pine 
Grove Tanning Co., sole leather 
mfrs., will be sold at auction on the 
premises Nov. 18, 1:30 p.m. Plant 
has annual capacity of 9,000,000 Ibs. 
sole leather. 





TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


© 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


Sole Distributors to the Leather 


Industry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 0617 Boston, 











aul Gallagher 
X% Co., Ine. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wickled Sheep Shins 


24:30) A 
ESE 


TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been P 1 
requirements of = _— a 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LEATHER FINISHING 


PHENNY SMIDT 
LEATHER COMPANY 
21 Caller St., Peabody, Mass. 











Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Lida. 
Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 




















HUIDIES and SIKING 


Packer hides steady, consider- 
able activity. Kipskins drop an- 
ether 2¥c. Calfskins quiet. Horse- 
hides move steadily. 


Packer Hides 

Considerable activity put a very 
steady tone to the packer hide cir- 
cuit this week. Trading amounted 
to almost 60,000 hides in the early 
part of the week, all business steady. 

Active selections were heavy na- 
tive steers, rumored business in light 
native steers, small trading in ex- 
treme light native steers, good vol- 
ume business in light cows from some 
river points, but mostly Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul production. 
Also some Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul heavy cows, a few butt 
brands, moderate volume business in 
Colorado steers, small trading in 
branded cows, and about two cars 
of bulls. One straight Omaha car 
sold at 18c basis natives and the 
other car mixed points at 17%c basis 
natives, both trades called steady con- 
sidering the nature of the assort- 
ments. 

Outside packers sold a few cars of 
hides in line with the “Big Four.” 
Some of the hides solc were for 70- 
to 80-day shipment, particularly 
about 6,000 branded cows from 
Northern points which moved at 
234c, actually 3c less than the 24c 


MENKES FEUER 
INC. 


DEALERS IN 
HIDES & SKINS 








Specializing in 
HORSEHIDES 


DEERSKINS 
PIGSKINS 


75 Ctiff Street 
New York City 








market, bet considered steady in view 
of the deferred delivery. 


. 
Small Packer Hides 

Small packer business stymied to 
a great extent by restricted leather 
business. Not enough finished goods 
demand around to allow tanners to 
become free buyers in this market. 
Regular account buyers and sellers 
do some business right along, but 
volume is small. However, with the 
kill down in the small packer market, 
and fewer sellers active in the pack- 
ing business due to high cost of live 
animals, there are too many hides 
around. 

Market seems to be holding steady 
at 23 to 24c selected for 48/50 lb. 
average allweight native steers and 
cows, according to quality and aver- 
age weights. Lighter hides bring 
higher ideas, but there is careful 
appraising of each and every lot. 
S-me ideas have reached 25c selected 
for 45/46 lb. averages, and up to 
26c selected for best quality Mid- 
western 43/44 lb. averages. The of- 
ferings from the Southwest of 38/42 
lb. average hides run from 27c flat 
trimmed on up, but best tanners ideas 
seem to hold around 26 to 27c. flat. 
Small packer bulls are nominally 
quoted around 15c. 


Packer Calfskins 

Packer calf market quiet, save for 
an offering of Northern skins by one 
“Big Four” packer at 23c_ higher 
than last business, or 674c¢ for lights 
and 573c for heavies, standard trim 
basis. Best bids have been on a steady 
basis. 

Quotations on Riverpoint produc- 
tion skins unchanged, holding at 
574c for lights and 474c for heavies. 
New York trimmed packer calfskins 
are quoted at $4.25 for 3 to 4's, 
$4.75 for 4 to 5’s, $5.25 for 5 to 7’s, 
$5.75 for 7 to 9’s, and $7.00 for 9 
to 12’s. 


QUOTATION 


Present 
Native steers 24 -25 
Ex. light native steers 
Light native cows 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls 
Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded ‘ 
Branded t 


HIDE FU 


° e 

Packer Kipskins 

Packer kipskins broke another 24¢ 
this week when there was trading by 
two large sellers at 45c, basis North- 
ern and Riverpoint production na- 
tive kip, overweights at 40c. About 
18,500 skins were involved, all Oct. 
production. This business was more 
or less expected at the 45c level due 
to the very cold attitude tanners had 
toward the 474¢ market. The New 
York trimmed situation was un- 
changed, 12 to 17’s quoted at $8.15, 
17’s and up figured at $9.50. 


Country Hides 


Offerings of country hides around 
these days get little attention from 
tanners. Only best quality locker 
plant production hides bring some 
interest, and ideas are usually sharply 
under what the sellers have to say. 

Quotations run about the same, 
48/50 lb. average Midwestern coun- 
try allweight hides, free of renderers, 
quoted around 1834 to 19¢ flat 
trimmed, some very best 48 lb. aver- 
age lots of locker plant take-off 
quoted up to 194c flat trimmed. Sell- 
ers, however, have talked as high as 
21c flat trimmed for those similar 
good quality hides, but tanners re- 
fuse to follow. The lighter, more 
desirable lots, quoted up to 203 and 
21lc. by tanners, for hides averaging 
around 44/45 lbs., and up to 22c. 
for very light 40/42 lb. average hides, 
flat trimmed. Sellers, however, want 
as much as 28c flat for very light 
hides. 


Country Calfskins 


Country calf situation unchanged. 
City skins are holding around 40c¢ 
nominal, with interest very slim, ex- 
cept for light skins alone which sel- 
lers are not willing to sell without 
the heavies. Some tanners have bid 
better than 40c for lights alone, but 
not high enough to offset the differ- 
ence for sellers. Country skins are 
holding in a range of 28 to 30, 
according to quality. New York 
trimmed collector calfskins are 
quoted at $3.70 for 3 to 4’s, $4.25 
for 4 to 5’s, $4.70 for 5 to 7’s, $5.15 
for 7 to 9’s, and $6.25 for 9 to 12’s. 


Week Ago 
25 


Month Ago 
24 = «-2% 24 = -25 


Year Ago 
29 
29% 
‘ 2414-27% 
24 -247 24 -24% 
17%- 17% 
2% 22 
22%, 
26% 
22 
21% 
d 1-242 
16% 
-65 
40 
50 
35 


TURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 


Close 


Close 
Nov. 2 


Nov. 9 


22.10B 
20.20 
19.60B 
19.70 
Total sales: 


22.00 
20.05 
. 19.60B 
19.40B 


December 
March 
June 
September 


High sow 
For week For week 
21.70 
19.80 
19.51 


22.40 
20.39 
19.57 


190 lots 





on 
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Country Kipskins 


There is a waiting period in this 
market now that the big packer situ- 
ation has shown a little set-back. 
Ideas of 35c for city skins have been 
revised to show a range of 30 to 35c. 
Country skins are quoted around 26c. 
New York trimmed collector kipskins 
are quoted at $7.00 for 12 to 17’s, 
and $8.00 for 17’s and up. 


Horsehides 


Still a good demand for horsehides, 
although tanners have been sitting 
back in many cases to take a little 
better look at the market However, 
there is sufficient demand to keep 
prices around $10.75 to $11 for 
trimmed 60 lb. Northern and Mid- 
western production horsehides, un- 
trimmed hides considered about 75c 
more. The market on horse fronts is 
quoted around $7.75 to $8.00 for 
good No. 1 Northerns. Horse butts 
are quoted around $3.50 to $3.75, 
basis 22 inches and up, with some 
excellent quality large butts figured 
up to $4.00, FOB shipping points. 


Sheep Pelts 


Shearlings are holding about the 
same, No. 1’s slow because of poor 
fur use, but fairly good demand for 
No. 2’s and No. 3’s for lining and 
other garment purposes. Prices for 
big packer shearlings hold at $2.25 
to $3.25 for No. 1’s, depending upon 
quality, $2.10 for No. 2’s, and $1.70 
for No. 3’s. Small packer shearlings 
quoted about 50c less. 


Lamb pelts are quiet, Westerns 
quoted at $3.00 to $3.25 per cwt. 
liveweight basis, depending upon 
quality, natives about 50c less, some 
as much as 75c less. Pickled skins 
are quoted $14 per dozen for big 
packers, dry pelts around 31c per lb. 


Goatskins 

Few offerings, lack of real buying 
interest contribute to slow week. 
Sales spotty, volume light. No trad- 
ing reported yet in Batis and Addis- 
abebbes with asking prices still set 
at $15.00 to $15.50 on Batis and not 
under $12.00 on Addis-abebbes. Tan- 
ners show more interest in Berberahs 
quoted at $10.50 to $11.00 per dozen 
c&f and Hodeidahs at $7.25 per 
dozen c&f. 

Southern India goatskins firm with 
sales reported in 1.70/1.80 lb. sea 
salt cure at $11.50 per dozen c&f. 
Spot Karachi 1200 lb. Amritsars sold 
at better than $12.00 per dozen c&f. 
$11.25 to $11.50 asked for shipment. 
Bombay Amritsars held at $10.50 per 
dozen Calcutta market quiet. 

Nigerians reported firmer at origin 
with sales a week ago at $1.20 per 
lb. c&f for Red Kanos goatskins basis 
the primes. Recent offerings firmer 
at $1.25. Kenya and Tanganyika 
shade dried Mombassas still held at 
$11.50 to $12.00 per dozen c&f as to 
shipper, selection and weight. Tan- 
ners bid $1.00 less. 


Dry Sheepskins 


Little change in Fulton County 
situation. With primary markets 


firm, shippers are unwilling to shade 
quotations or accept counter bids. 

In the hair sheep markets, buyers 
interested in Brazil cabrettas and 
Cape glovers; willing to take on lim- 
ited quantities at a price but not at 
the figures asked by shippers. Latest 
asking prices for Cearas $13.70 c&f., 
basis importers while Cape glovers 
are held at $18-18.50 and buyers’ 
views near $17.00. England said to 
be operating and shippers claim to 
be oversold. English willing to in- 
clude a certain percentage of woolies 
whereas American buyers stipulate 
no woolies. Brazil cabrettas firm. 
Shippers state that available stocks 
are very small. 

Some inquiry for Nigerians and 
some selling quarters state that busi- 
ness possible in Kanos at 60c per lb., 
basis primes. Addis-abbeba_butch- 
ers are held at $11.50 and while 
buyers’ ideas are 50c_ less, not 
able to obtain skins as shippers are 
firm in their ideas. Offers noted of 
dry salted Sudans around $19, basis 
heavies. Mocha whiteheads, 40/50/- 
10, 170-lbs. held at $7.00 and black- 
heads, 160-lbs., suitable for friezing, 
held at $17.00. Mombassas are un- 
changed and nominal. 

Shearlings firm with offers from 
the Cape of longs at 264-283d. and 
shorts at 224d., as to lots. Some 
negotiations for the longs. Interest 
in the shorts but buyers unwilling to 
meet this figure and shippers claim 
they are selling to England at their 
price. Australian shearlings, 4-1 inch, 
mostly sound skins, held at 26d. and 
buyers ideas 1d. less. 





SOLID 


BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


1528 WALNUT STREET 





QUALITY 


POWDERED 


QUEBRACHO 


SOCIEDAD FORESTAL DE PUERTO GUARANI, S. A. 


PUERTO GUARANI, PARAGUAY 


IMEX CORPORATION 


KINGSLEY 5-5202 


LIQUID 


ASUNCION 
PARAGUAY 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNA. 








209 Market St. 


J. CHAFFARDON 


Specialty of 
Fat Liquor for Leather 


ODDEDEEUQUGSOUOQOUUEOOOUGUGUOSUGUUUODEQUUUOCUUDOGEGUODOOOCUCUOUECCSC0CUCRCUERECEOCCEUOCCRUEEGEOROOOGECOUREREDESEODEDOEROROREQURERODOGRU EST OODESEODONaT EEE Ee tte 


TODSEUDEUEEDOGUOUDEREOEE Ea 


Lynn, Mass 





SSTASLISGHED 1670 





FELTS 


For long life and best all-round results 
specify KENWOOD WRINGER FELTS 


qince for your: Stehling Continuous Feed Leather Wringing Machine 


Stehling Combination Putting Out and Leather Wringer » Quirin Wringer 
F. C. HUYCK & SONS » KENWOOD MILLS « RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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BICHROMATES 


for the 
LEATHER INDUSTRY 


for Purity — Uniformity — Full Weight 
Specify "NATURAL" 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 
BICHROMATE OF POTASH 


===. NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. === 


= 904 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J- 














JOHNSON & CARLSON 


BELT ean PADDLE 
DRIVEN Piece WHEELS, 
DRUMS BER EE SS TANKS 

& | bd a & 
LEACHES ern VATS 


MANUFACTURERS & DESIGNERS 
TANNERY EQUIPMENT 
© 


848 EASTMAN ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 














A. F. REES, INC. 


HIDES - SKINS 
TALLOW 


Telephone Hanover, Pa. 370! 


Teletype Hanover, Pa. 91 








Due to France having entered most 
of the primary markets for wool 
skins, latest advices indicate that 
shippers have firmed up in their 
ideas. Cables from Australia that 
the market is rising and that recent 
offerings have been sold elsewhere. 
Cape wool skins, super combings and 
combings combined held at 33d. South 
American markets are also firmer. 


Reptiles 

Due to firmness of shippers and 
lack of offerings, trading has slowed 
up materially. Calcutta oval grain 
lizards, 40/40/20 assortment, held at 
27c while buyers ideas are less. Alum 
water snakes, 3 inches and up, 75/- 
20/5 assortment, held at 16c. Under- 
stand negotiations going on for a 
sizable lot on spot. Reports from 
Siam are the same as from India. 
Shippers generally not offering and 
have high ideas. Reports spot lots of 
6/8 inch aers have been moving 
quietly. 
Deerskins 

Offers of Brazil “jacks” small and 
usually held at 70c. f.o.b., basis im- 
porters as against last sales at 68-69c 
-0.b. 
Pigskins 

Some trading in Manaos grey pec- 
caries at $1.75 f.o.b. and blacks at 
$1.70 f.o.b., basis importers. An- 
other offering noted of combined 
greys and blacks at $1.70 f.o.b., and 
believe sale was consumated. Prices 
vary as to time of shipment. 

eninaipscecanics 


Find New Virus In Mexico 

U. S. and Mexican officials fighting 
aftosa—the dreaded foot-and-mouth 
disease—have discovered an outbreak 
of a new type of disease. The latest 
outbreak, caused by virus “O”, was 
found near Mexico City on Oct. 17. 

Previously only virus “A” has 
flourished in Mexico. Since 1946, 
the U. S. and Mexico have spent close 
to $100 million fighting aftosa, the 
world’s worst cattle malady. Type 
“O” was found on a ranch at Chico- 
loapan, about 12 miles from Mexico 
City, after officials were forced to 
destroy 269 infected animals. 

Govt. officials recently completed 
the administering of more than 29 
million doses of type “A” vaccine in 
two rounds of immunization on 10 
million animals in 13 states of Cen- 
tral Mexico. It had been expected that 
two or three additional rounds of 
vaccinations to be completed next 
year would almost eradicate the dis- 
ease in Mexico. Although officials 
have not yet traced the source of 
virus “O”, many feel that it was con- 
tracted from Zebu or Brahman cattle 
recently imported from Brazil. 
ren ee 
aa Men’s oxfords, made of light tan calf- 
skin, first appeared in 1898 in Binghamton, 
N. The store owner who bought them 
said he had been stuck and wanted tops 
put on them so they would sell. Retail 
price was $2.50. 
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Manufacturing Specialists—Fatliquors, Sulphonated Oils, 
Hard Greases and Soaps for Tanners 


The Services of our Research Laboratory 
are at your Disposal. 


Not merely a name, but WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


a brand of Distinctive Ex- 
cellence. Everett, Massachusetts (Boston Postal District) 


CHILEWICH SONS & CO. 
HIDES and SKINS 


Direct Connections in Principal Markets 








Cakle Address: Chilesons 
120 WALL STREET NEW YORK 








QUAKER CITY HIDE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


A. H. STERNFELD R. V. WEIL H. B. STERNFELD 





Established 1876 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 











SCHMOLL FILS-DEEVY CORP. 


110 FULTON STREET — NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 
HIDES and SKINS 


Member: Commodity Exchange, Inc. Telephone 


Member: Commodity Exchange Hide Beekman 3-0142 
Clearing Assn., Inc. 


Cable Address 
Schmollfus-New York 
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MUSKEGON HIDE & FUR CO. 


333 Lyman Building—Muskegon, Michigan 
P. O. Box 245 


Teletype: Phones: 2-2448 
MUSK 564 2-7696 
2-7697 


HIDES & SKINS 


Member: Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Serving the Industry for over 36 Years 











Tannery 
Finishes 


White Finishes for all Types of Leather 


SMOOTH and ELK RESIN FINISHES 
FOIL 


SIDE LEATHER FINISHES  INING and WORK SHOE SPLITS 
PERFECTED LUGGAGE LEATHER FINISHES 


“Our finishes give side leather that calfskin appearance” 


J & \\ FINISH 


Company 


3 Foster Street, Peabody, Mass. 














J. H. Brown Co., Inc. 


John H. Brown Agencies, Inc. 
Shippers Agents and Brokers 


HIDES SKINS REPTILES 


Telephone BEekman 3-3933, 3-3935, 3-3911 Cable Address: BROWKIDD 
100 Gold Street New York 7, N. Y. 








you consider that in most cases it is 
necessary for us to hold to our pre- 
war prices. Some of you may be 
skeptical as to this last statement but 
I can produce for you national ad- 
vertising which gives the price of the 
billfold before the war and today and 
you will see that they are one and the 
same, except, of course, with the 
addition of the 20% Excise Tax. 

We have been plagued by our 
friends in the plastic field by the in- 
troduction of smooth finishes and, 
unfortunately, there has not been 
enough publicity from the tanners’ 
end to offset this in any manner. We 
who manufacture the products from 
leather have done the best we can 
and I must admit it is none too good 
as the stores are demanding more and 
more of the smooth products, which 
does not give either you or ourselves 
an opportunity to use up the leath- 
ers with slight imperfections which 
are covered by the grains with which 
we have all been familar in the past. 
This, gentlemen, whether you realize 
it or not, is a very serious situation 
as we are aware of the fact that we 
cannot expect you to furnish us with 
only the very tops in smooth leather 
at a reasonable price unless some- 
thing can be done with the other 
grades. 


Remedies 


As a conclusion, the obvious rem- 
edy, in order to stop the inroads be- 
ing made by plastics, would seem to 
be: 

1. A public relations program 
which not only will emphasize the 
romance of leather, but will actually 
dispel misunderstandings regarding 
leather and stress the beauty, light- 
ness and fashionability and durability 
of leather luggage and _ personal 
leather goods. 

2. A realistic approach to the 
problem of pricing of leather to ap- 
proach those prices existing prior to 
the war. 

3. A more profound realization by 
the leather industry that the growth 
of the luggage and personal leather 
goods industry requires more avid 
attention and a more thorough un- 
derstanding of its problems regarding 
leather. 


ae 
yx Sweden has about 265 shoe factories 
with capital of $5,000 and over. They em- 
ploy about 9,000 workers. Prewar shoe 
output averaged 10,000,000 pairs annually, 
providing a little above 1.5 pairs per 
capita. Women’s shoes comprise 44 per- 
cent of the total; men’s 32 percent; chil- 
dren’s 24 percent. 
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Registrants ... 
(Continued frem Page 64) 


Low, Herbert, The Tannade Company, 
Chicago. 

Lown, John J., Atlas Refinery Inc., Chicago. 

Lyon, L. R., M. Lyon & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Manion, John M., Lapham Bros. & Co., 
Chicago. 

Masney, Otto, United Shoe Machy. Corp., 
Chicago. 

Marland, Ira, John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Marland, J. J., John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Martin, George J., Diamond Alkali Co., 
Cleveland. 

Marx, George E., 
New York. 

Marx, Sol W., Marx Hide & Tallow Co.. 
Louisville, Ky. 

May, E. R., George H. Elliott Co., Chicago. 

Melhado, Phil, Leather and Shoes, Chicago. 

Mindel, Irving J., A. Mindel & Sons, 
Toledo, O. 

Mindel, Seymour, A. 
Toledo, O. 

Moran, J. J., The Leather Manufacturer, 
New York. 

Morang, E. N., Detroit Hide Co., Detroit. 

Mosser, 0. D., A. L. Webster & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Moynihan, Fred J., Shoe & Leather Re- 
porter, Boston. 

Moynihan, Fred M., The Leather Manufac- 
turer, Boston. 

Muckenhirn, Carl, Rohm & Haas Co., 
Chicago. 

McClellan, Robt. F., Nopco Chemical Co., 
Chicago. 

McKay, N. S., American Hair & Felt Co., 
Chicago. 

McKendrew, F. J., Armand Schmoll, Inc., 


M. Aschheim Co. Inc., 


Mindel & Sons, 


New York. 
MeNeillie, G. G., MeNeillie & Co., Toronto. 


Nelson, N. E., Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Newman, E. G., C. M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., New York. 

Newsham, A. J., Pratt Bros. Co., Chicago. 

Nordholm, Nels D., California Packers 
Hide Co., Los Angeles. 

Norton, Warren J., American Dyewood Co., 
Chicago. 


Ostronich, Albert M., Standard Hide Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Peterson, F. R., United Shoe Machy. Corp., 
Chicago. 

Pfeffer, Herb, Herb Pfeffer, Detroit. 

Porter, Louis B., Phila. Hide Corp., Phila. 

Powell, C. E., Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Price, E. J., Commodity Exchange Inc., 
New York. 


Quarck, Rolf, Chemtan Company, Pt. 
Washington, N. Y. 


Rath, E. R., American Leather Belting 
Assn., New York. 

Radeker, Lee A., Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Canton, N. C. 

Reed, A. B., A. B. Reed Hide & Wool Co., 
Joplin, Mo. 

Rees, Mrs. A. F., A. F. Rees Inc., Hanover, 
Pa. 

Ritter, Ben., B. N. Ritter & Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Roberts, Benj. W., Barkey Importing Co., 
New York. 

Roberts. Lester C., Finnigan Hide Co., 
Houston, Texas. 

Robinson, Lewis A., Jacob Stern & Son 
Inc., New York. 
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& ¢O- 


Foreign & Domestic 


HIDES & SKINS 


186 Lincoin St., Boston 11, Mass. 


Phones: 
Liberty 2-8672 
2-8673 





for oll Types of Sele Leathers 
and Split Leathers 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
RELIABILITY 


Write for Specifications and Quotations 








\ Cataract Guemicar Go., Inc. - 


BUFFALO 11, NEW YORK 











STANDARD HIDE COMPANY 


PACKER and COUNTRY 
HIDES e CALFSKINS e PELTS 


914 AHLERS WAY PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TELEPHONE: CEDAR 1-1818 























Rose, Leo, Muskegon Hide Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Rossi, William A., 
Boston. 

Roversi, Leon J., 
Inc., New York. 

Ruedebush, R. A., 
Corp., Boston. 

Rumpf, Elmer J., Rumpf Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

Russell, Porter, Armand Schmoll Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


Tupman Thurlow Co. 


United Shoe Machy. 


Sabean, Harold C., Atlas Refinery Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 

Saunders, Walter L., U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Sauer, Arthur, River Plate Impt. Export 
Co., New York. 

Schain, Albert, Armand Schmoll Inc., New 
York. 

Schiller, B. A., Nopco Chemical Co., Har- 
rison, N. J. 

Schroeder, Arthur F., 
Newark, N. J. 

Schwaab, Louis, Weekly Bulletin, Boston. 

Scott, L. C., American Hair & Felt Co., 
Chicago. 

Scott, W. R., 


Toronto. 


Atlas Refinery, Inc., 


Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., 


Leather and Shoes, 


Shapiro, William, Lapeer Fur Co., Lapeer, 


Mich. 

Shaw, Edward A., Chicago Daily Hide Re- 
port, Chicago. 

Shecter, Arthur W., Wolverine Hide Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Simmons, Howard B., American Dyewood 
Co., Chicago. 

Singleton, C. P., oe eee Paper & 
Fibre Co., Canton, N. 

Sklut, Abe, A. Sklut & oo Brooklyn. 

Star, Jules, Jules Star & Co. Inc., New 
York. 

Steiber, R. J., R. J. Steiber & Co., Salem, 
Mass. 

Stein, H., Tanners Hides, Inc., San Antonio. 

Stein, Kurt M., Leo G. Stein & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Sternfeld, Henry B., Quaker City Hide Co. 
Chicago. 

Stine, Francis B., Alfred Jacobshagen, Chi- 
cago. 


Strass, Leo, Estra Trading Corp., Newark, 


N. J. 
Stritzel, E. J., Stritzel & Co., Chicago. 
Stumpf, J. H., Chemtan Co., 

ington, N. Y 
Tefft, Wm. F., 


Chicago. 


Port Wash- 


American Cyanamid Co., 





supplies located in tannery. 


80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





ABSOLUTE AUCTION 


(WITHOUT RESERVE) 
REAL ESTATE and 
MACHINERY 
of 


PinE GROVE TANNING COMPANY 


SOLE LEATHER MANUFACTURERS 
Pine Grove, Pennsylvania 
To be sold as an entirety ONLY 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1949, at 1:30 P. M. 


on the premises 
The plant has a capacity of 9,000,000 Ibs. of sole leather per year. 
The tannery is intact, in good condition, and ready to operate. 
Unlimited water supply—Low tax rate—Excellent labor supply. 
Sewage disposal plant included—19 acres of land—Railroad sidings— 
Sale consists of the real estate occupied by tannery, and all tannery ma- 
chinery and equipment, tanning liquors in vats, repair parts and repair 


ALL TO BE SOLD AS AN ENTIRETY 
No confirmation necessary 


Descriptive Catalogues upon application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 


Auctioneers 
1808-10 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER 


a 


AMALGAMATED 


WILMINGTON 99, 


Theis, Dr. Edwin R., Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Trask, Arthur C., 

Chicago. 
Trask, Hugh, Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago. 


Valkenburgh, W. J. Van, nhs Co. Mach. 
Y. 


Sup. Co., Gloversville, 


Walkey, R. A., Footwear th Unit, 
Office QMG, Washington. 

Watts, C. H., Consolidated Packers Hide 
Co., Ft. Worth. 

Webster, George A., A. L. Webster & Co., 
Chicago. 

Weeks, Carl A., Benj. Wishner Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Weil, Charles A., Edmond Weil Inc., New 
York. 

Weiller, Louis H., Jack Weiller & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Weiller, Jack, ae Weiller & Co., Chicago. 

Wells, Ralph A., U. Tariff Commission, 
Washington. 

Wenzel, Charles J., Sands & Leckie, Boston. 

West, Al, Detroit Hide Co., Detroit. 

Willis, H. R., Salem Oil & Grease Co., 
Salem, Mass. 

Winheim, A. H., Planetary Chemical Co., 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 

Winfrey, John D., 
Louis. 

Wilson, Laird, Lapham Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Witt, M. N., Swift & Company, Chicago. 

Wohlman, I, Wohlman & Sons, Ine., 
Chicago. 

Wolfentaughy, O. B., J. K. Reynolds Co., 
Chicago. 


Wright, J. 


Arthur C. Trask Co., 


Brown Shoe Co., St. 


P., MeNeillie & Co., Toronto. 
Natural Products Opens 
New Office Building 


Natural Products Refining Co.., 
Jersey City manufacturer of bichro- 
mates, has announced completion of 
a new office building at its plant on 
Garfield Ave. The modern brick 
structure will house both the execu- 
tive and general offices. 

The firm, which produces bichro- 
mates of soda and bichromate of 
potash, is presently celebrating its 
10th anniversary of continuous pro- 
duction. 

Officers include: Francis S. Fergu- 
son, president: Charles W. Bogart, 
vice president; S. W. Stanton, vice 
president in charge of sales; W. S. 
Rurode, secretary; Dr. Arthur 
Rosinger, chief chemist and director 
of research and development; Mario 
J. Portanova, assistant chief chem- 
ist and chemical engineer in charge 
of production; John Nygren, plant 
engineer; and Louis R. Papp, super- 
intendent, 


OO0OT 


INC. 


DELAWARE 


co's. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situation Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertien. 

Undisplayed v cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted"’ and ‘‘Special Notices’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Special Notices 











PROPOSALS FOR MATERIAL, ETC 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C., October 26, 1949 


Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 10 o'clock a.m., November 23, 1949 
for furnishing Leather, Book Cloth, Gold Leaf, 
and other material for the public printing and 
binding to the Government Printing Office dur- 
ng the term of 6 months beginning January 1, 
1950. The right to rej any and all bids and 
to waive defects is r ved. Detailed sched- 
H of the materials, et« required, accom- 
panied by blank proposals and giving the regu 
itions with which bidders must comply, may 
ve obtained by addressing 

JOHN J. DEVINY, 
Public Printer 


For Sale 


e Setting Out machine. Turner No. 5 
Address Box Z-5, 
Leather and Shoes 

20 Vesey St., N. ¥. 7, N.. ¥ 


POSITION WANTED: Have had many years 
experience a 1 hand schlicker buffer on har- 
€ eathe and any of shoulders Am 
seeking a itio Address M-3 
( Leather an Shoes, 3 Ww Adams St 


Chicago 6 


WS 


. . 
Toggling Unit Wanted 
WANTED: Side Leather Toggling Unit. State 
price and location, with all technical details 
Address M-5 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Small Tannery 
For Sale 


Plant centrally located in the South 
ind adjacent to a large city 
Now tanning vegetable and chrome 
belting leather 
and finishing same for the trade 
Well equipped and may be seen in operation 
Address M-7 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


California Low Heel Lasts 
and Dies 


1200 pairs M width 
60 pairs S width 
$1.00 pair 
le shoe mailed on request 
M-1, c/o Leather and Shoes 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass 


Making Room Foreman 


WITH LONG EXPERIENCE on all types of 
women’s shoes. Can take full charge of both 
lasting and making rooms in California 
process factory. Best of references. Prefers 
New England location Address L-19, ‘. 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High Street, Boston 10, 
Mass 





Help Wanted 











Situations Wanted 











Line Wanted 
SALES MINDED VETERAN, acquainted St 
y shoe industry, desires line of shoe find- 
commission bas 
Address M-2 
o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Kid Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technicia 
ce education, Veteran II r 
tands tanning layout, equipment, machinery 
lab. data, skin histology Can get along witl 
keep cost economical Has good 

saieable leather; can start subject 

scratch r pervise existing manufac 
Remunera request reasonable Ad 

M-6, c/o pather and Shoes, 300 W 

Chicago 6, Il 





WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 








LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 











Superintendent 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT for factory 
making ladies’ high class shoes in Metropoli- 
tan New York. State qualifications, age, etc 
Replies confidential. 
Al Howe Services, 
6245 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 36, Ill. 


Stitching Room Foreman 


STITCHING ROOM FOREMAN wanted by 
Eastern New York shoe manufacturer. Man 
capable of handling complete supervision 
State age and experience 
Al Howe Services, 
6245 S. Ashland Ave , 
Chicago 36, Ill. 





MEN AVAILABLE 
1. Applicant age 55 years 
30 years’ experience as fore- 
man and superintendent. Ex- 
perienced quality control 
men’s, women’s, and children’s 
shoes. He wishes to work out- 
side of the New England Dis- 
trict. 
2. Retail Salesmen wishing to 
sell wholesale. What have you 
to offer? 
3. Applicant age 37 years 
nice appearance—well educated 

experienced in men’s wom- 
en’s. and infants’ shoes, Also 
worked at and has knowledge 
of cost, time and motion stud- 
ies. design, production and in- 
ventory control, Wishes job as 
foreman or superintendent. A 
good applicant for the right 
firm. Will work in any part of 
the country. 
We have requisitions of all 
kinds for every type of job i 
the shoe management field 
foreman, superintendent, sales, 
etc. These jobs are located 
all parts of the country. If you 
are seeking work or wish to 
make a change, write us stating 
where you would like to be em- 


ployed. 


AL HOWE SERVICES, Inc. 
(A Management Service) 
6245 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 36 
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Coming 
IEWENTS 


Nov. 12-16, 1949—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers and Travelers Assn. The Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 13-16, 1949--Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn. Adolphus, Baker & Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 1, 1949—Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


Nov. 28, 1949—15th annual banquet and 
entertainment, 210 Associates, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Dec. 4-6, 1949—-Spring Shoe Show spon- 
sored by the Indiana Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, Inc. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Jan. 7, 1950-—-Annual Banquet, New Eng- 
land Shoe Foremen and Superintendents’ 
Assn., Inc., Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 21-25, 1950—Annual Mid-Atlantic 
Shoe Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Hitt 
© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
tittl 
© POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
itil 
© LACTANX 
HHHII 


ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 


Erie, Pa. 











Judex to 
AID VIEIRTISIERS 


Amalgamated Leather Cos. 
American Color & Chem. Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
American Extract Co. 
Andres, C. A. 
Andresen, J. C., & Co., Inc. 
Apex Chemical Co. 
Arkansas Co., Inc. 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atlas Refinery, Inc. Back Cover 
Barkey Importing Co., Inc. 76 
Bingham & Co., Inc. 68 
Brown, J. H., Co. 90 
Buffalo Extract & Supply Co. 75 
Buschoff, Emil, & Co., Inc. 70 
Cc 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Calgon, Inc. 

Calzado Y Teneria 

Carley Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Cataract Chemical Co., Inc. 

Chaffardon, J. 

Champion Paper & Fiber Co. 

Chemical Service Corp. 

Chilewich Sons & Co., Inc. 

Ciba Co. Insert facing page 24 

Coes, Loring, Co. 67 

Comet Chem. Co. 59 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 32 

Curtin-Hebert Co., Inc. 18 
D 


Delph, M. A., Co. 77 
Dennis, Martin, Co., The 3! 
Dow, The, Chemical Co. 43 


Edgar Bros. Co. 


F 
Feuer, Menkes, Inc. 
Freeman, S. T., & Co. 
Fromer, Geo., Co., Inc. 
Fuller Brush Co., The 
Fulton Co. Mach. & Supply Co., Inc. 
G 


Gallagher, Paul, & Co., inc. 

Geigy Co., Inc. Front Cover 

Goodrich, B. F. Chem. Co. 45 

Griswold, George H. 93 
H 


Hollander, Herman, Inc. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Horwich Vitkin Co., The 
Howe, Al, Services, Inc. 
Huyck, F. C., & Sons 

I 


Imex Corp. 60, 83 and 87 
International Products Corp. 39 
International Salt Co., Inc. 41 
Isaacson-Greenbaum Co. 34 and 35 


J. & W. Finish Co. 90 

Jacobshagen, Alfred, Co. 70 

Johnson & Carlson . 88 
K 


Kaufmann Trading Corp. 78 
Kibler, S. J. & Bro. Co. 56 
L 
Landauer, Henri, & Co., Inc. 7I 
Leatex Chemical Co. 8! 
Levitan Hide Co. 68 
Lewis Tanning Co. «see 
Lloyd Laboratories ee 


Limon, Geo., Tanning Co., Inc. 
Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. 
M 


Mann, Geo., & Co., Inc. 
Mantrose Corp., The 

Marathon Corp., Chemical Div. 
Marden-Wild Corp. 

Mead Corp. 

Michigan Hide Co. 

Minner & Co. 

Muskegon Hide & Fur Co. 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chem. 
& Dye Corp. 
National Hair Co. 
Natural Products Co. 
Newark Leather Finish Co. 
° 


Ohio Leather Co., The 
Ottol Oil Co. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Packing House By-Products Co. 
Philipp Bros. Chemicals, Inc. 
Pilar, A. J. & J. O. 


Quaker City Hide Co. 
Quinn, K. J. & Co., Inc. 
R 


R. & A. Leather Finish Co. 

Rees, A. F. 

Reilly-Whiteman-Walton Co. 
Reliable Leather Pigment Finish Co. 
Remington, The, Products Co. 
Rhoades, Carl M., Loeb & Co. 
Ritter, B. N. & Co. 

River Plate Import & Export Corp. 
Robeson Process Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 


Salem Oil & Grease Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works Inc. 
Scandinavian Oil Co. 
Schlossinger & Cia, Ltda. 
Schmoll, Armand, Inc. 
Schmoll Fils-Deevy Corp. 
Seidel, Ben 

Seidel, Dewey 

Sheridan, T. W., & C. B., Co. 
Smidt, Phenny Leather Co. 
Standard Dyewood Co., Inc. 
Standard Hide Co. 

Star, Jules, & Co., Inc. 
Stehling, Chas. H., Co. 
Stern, Jacob, & Sons 


Taber Pump Co. 

Trask, Arthur C., Co. 

Tupman-Thurlow Co., Inc., The 
U 


United Shoe Mchy. ae 5, 9 and 


Vanderbilt, R. T., Co. 


Weber & Smith 

Weil, Edmond, Inc. 

Weiller, J., Co. 

White & Hodges 
Whittemore-Wright Co., Inc. 
Woburn Machine Co. 

Wolf, Jacques, & Co. 
Wolverine Hide Co. 


Young, J. S., Co. 
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Mutual’s Prepared One-Bath 


Chrome Tan 
e 





Sodium Bichromate 
8 


Potassium Bichromate 


MUTUAL*CHEMICAL CO 
270 Madison Avenue 4 1 
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SINCE 1887... 





the Greatest 


Name in 


TANNING OILS 


For sixty-two years ATLAS REFINERY, as di- 
rect refiners and pressers of Neatsfoot Oils 
and manufacturers of Sulphonated Cod Oils, 
Sulphonated Neatsfoot Oils, Split Oils and 
Moellons, has served the tanning industry 
with products of proven merit. All oils are 
handled from crude to finished products, as- 


suring the utmost in uniformity and quality. 


.. +» 1887-1949 


ATLAS REFINERY, INC. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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